Forthcoming  Conferences 

The  25th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Ontario  Speech  and  Hearing 
Association  will  take  place  at  OISE, 
October  11-13,  1984.  Events  in- 
clude lectures,  exhibits,  workshops, 
meetings,  and  social  activities.  Pre- 
registration is  necessary. 

The  9th  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Social  Science  History  Association 

will  take  place  at  OISE,  October 
25-28,  1984.  Events  include  panel 
discussions,  commentaries,  films, 
and  social  events. 


The  2nd  National  Conference  on 
Multicultural  and  Intercultural 
Education  will  take  place  at  OISE, 
November  7-10,  1984.  Major 
themes  include  race  relations, 
language  policies,  curriculum  and 
classroom  strategies,  and  developing 
partnerships  between  schools  and 
communities. 

Further  Information  - OISE  Conference 
Office,  OISE,  252  Bloor  St.  V/.,  Toronto 


The  Science  Teachers'  Association 
of  Ontario  will  be  holding  STAO  83 
at  the  Skyline  Hotel,  November 
8-10,  1984.  The  theme  is  "Science 
for  the  Real  World.”  Topics  include 
subject  updates,  computers, 
teaching-learning  theory,  special 
education,  and  safety.  Concurrent 
sessions  for  elementary  teachers 
and  Francophone  members.  Over 
100  confirmed  speakers.  For  further 
information,  contact  Marijana 
Klobucar,  c/o  East  York  C.I.,  650 
Cosburn  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ontario 
M4C  2V4. 
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of  Secondary  Education  in  Ontario 


Mark  Holmes,  OISE 

Why  Reform? 

The  implementation  of  OSIS  (Ontario 
Schools  Intermediate  and  Senior)  has 
hardly  begun  and  already  here  is  a proposal 
for  new  reforms.  Why?  There  are  several 
reasons.  First,  OSIS  does  not  address  the 
most  significant  problems  of  contemporary 
secondary  education;  rather,  it  provides  a 
prescription  for  the  perceived  problems  of 
1968.  Second,  it  is  obvious  already  that 
OSIS  itself  is  creating  a new  set  of 
problems  our  schools  could  certainly  do 
without.  Third,  the  government’s  extension 
of  funding  for  Catholic  secondary  schools 
will  create  even  more  problems  for  the 
public  secondary  school.  In  this  article,  I 
set  out  to  describe  a reorganization  of 
Ontario’s  secondary  education  that  would 
address  many  of  the  problems  of  secondary 
education  and  that  could,  I believe, 
respond  to  deeply  rooted,  long-standing 
public  opinion. 

Major  Problems  of  Secondary  Education  in 
Ontario 

I have  identified  six  major  problems  facing 
the  public  secondary  school  in  1984 — 
problems  that  can  and  should  be  addres- 
sed. 

1 .  There  is  a pervasive  lack  of  a sense  of 
direction  among  many  secondary  students. 

Students  planning  to  continue  to  college 
and  university  suffer  today  from  some  of 
the  inevitable  problems  of  adolescence  in  a 
society  that  postpones  full  adulthood  past 
the  prime  childbearing  years  and  that,  at 
the  same  time,  bombards  young  people 
with  seductive  advertisements  for  a variety 
of  material  rewards  (including  sex).  Even 
so,  these  students  are  moderately  con- 
scientious, reasonably  happy, and  no 
worse  served  by  their  schools  than  by  their 
parents.  The  same  cannot  be  said  for  the 
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two-thirds  of  the  population  that  either 
drop  out  of  school  or  leave  for  work  or 
unemployment  immediately  after  gradua- 
tion. Many  of  these  (I  would  guess  a 
quarter  to  one-third)  are  disillusioned, 
cynical,  and  untrained  for  useful  employ- 
ment. They  describe  their  school  program 
as  “irrelevant.” 

2.  Even  where  there  is  some  material 
commitment  to  the  grades  necessary  for 
postsecondary  education  or  emplqyment, 
there  tends  to  be  little  sense  of  community, 
little  sense  of  belonging,  little  sense  of 
becoming.  It  is  a cliche  to  describe 
adolescents  as  alienated — but  perhaps 
there  is  no  more  descriptive  word. 

Whether  they  are  fearful  of  nuclear 
warfare,  mesmerized  by  drugs  or  nihilistic 
pop  groups,  or  just  worried  about  their 
economic  future,  many  young  people  feel  a 
pervasive  meaninglessness  in  their  lives. 

3.  The  competition  from  private  schools  is 
growing.  It  is  easy  to  overlook  the  growing 
trickle  of  students  moving  to  private 
schools;  after  all,  they  represent  only  6 
percent  of  the  secondary  population. 
However,  that  6 percent  includes  many  of 
the  brightest  and  best  leaders  in  the 
community,  and  their  absence  affects  the 
quality  of  and  support  for  education  in  the 
publicly  supported  schools.  Imagine  having 
two  more  bright,  well-motivated  students 
in  every  class  and  60  more  influential 
community  leaders  in  an  average  second- 
ary school’s  group  of  parents.  Funding  for 
Catholic  secondary  schools  may  turn  that 
trickle  into  a flood.  Two  things  should  be 
noted  by  secondary  school  staff:  first,  the 
students  who  leave  do  not  reflect  a random 
sample  of  the  population  (and  I predict  that 
those  moving  to  Catholic  secondary 
schools  will  also  be  atypical);  second,  the 
schools  these  students  move  to  tend  not  to 
suffer  very  severely  from  the  first  two 
problems  I described.  To  what  figure  does 
that  6 percent  have  to  rise  before  it 
significantly  affects  the  contextual  quality 
of  the  secondary  school?  Eight  percent? 
Ten  percent? 

4.  There  are  disadvantages  in  the  credit 
system  and  the  system  of  individualized 
scheduling.  The  new  type  of  organization, 
introduced  about  15  years  ago.  has  not 
been  rigorously  and  objectively  evaluated 
since  the  initial  flush  of  enthusiasm.  One 
significant  problem  is  that  students  are 


rarely  placed  in  a natural  group  (like  the 
traditional  home  room)  with  which  they 
can  identify.  Cliques  based  on  social  and 
ethnic  stratification  multiply  and  there  is  no 
counterforce  for  integration.  Another  im- 
portant problem  is  the  cynical  idea  among 
students  that  one  graduates  by  putting  in 
one’s  time:  providing  that  one  tolerates  30 
sessions  of  120  hours  and  goes  through  the 
motions  of  handing  in  some  sort  of 
assignment,  one  will  probably  graduate. 
Success  tends  to  be  based  as  much  on 
time,  patience,  and  perseverance  as  on  the 
achievement  of  standards  of  competence. 

5.  The  OSIS  reforms  are,  in  some  ways, 
exacerbating  the  problems  of  the  secondary 
school.  The  30-credit  diploma  means  that 
students  can  now  afford  only  two  failures 
or  free  periods  in  a four-year  program.  The 
pressure  on  teachers  is  even  greater  than 
before  to  pass  students,  particularly  in 
general  and  basic  courses.  After  all,  there 
are  no  fixed  standards,  and  failure  will 
mean  a fifth  year  of  school — or.  more  likely, 
another  dropout.  The  '70s  saw  a steady 
decline  in  vocational  and  technical  enrol- 
ments despite  the  evident  need  for 
increased  technical  training  and  despite 
public  opinion  that  secondary  programs 
should  lead  directly  to  something — either 
further  education  or  employment.  SERP 
(Secondary  Education  Review  Project) 
read  the  public  mind  correctly  but  applied 
a prescription  that  is  leading  to  the  further 
dismantling  of  our  already  inadequate 
vocational  capability  and  thus  to  the  tragic 
redundancy  of  the  very  teachers  we  most 
need. 

6.  Our  secondary  program  is  confused  and 
ambivalent  about  the  separation  (streaming)  of 
secondary'  students.  In  theory,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a “general"  student,  only 
general  courses,  so  formal  separation  of 
students  is  not  acknowledged  until  the 
postsecondary  years  (but  a third  of  the 
population  has  long  since  been  streamed  de 
facto  as  dropouts).  Thus  programs  are  not 
formally  constituted:  instead,  students 
choose  from  a cafeteria  with  an  increasing 
number  of  compulsory  components.  Any 
coherence  in  a student’s  program  is 
incidental. 

One  example  of  the  current  ambivalence 
about  streaming  is  evident  as  soon  as 
students  enter  9th  grade.  Students  have  a 
right  to  choose  their  level  of  study 
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(advanced,  general,  or  basic).  Not  sur- 
prisingly, most  choose  advanced.  Teachers 
are  admonished  to  teach  to  the  student  and 
not  to  the  course  and  also  not  to  have  high 
failure  rates.  But  by  the  time  the  students 
take  senior  Algebra,  the  OAC  (Ontario 
Academic  Credit)  standards  take  effect. 

The  poor  math  teachers  are  left  with  a 
schizophrenic  task. 

Thus  we  tend  to  have  the  worst  of  both 
worlds.  Students  are  in  fact  if  not  in  theory 
streamed  in  9th  or  10th  grade  (try  moving 
from  basic  to  advanced  mathematics).  Yet, 
even  when  students  are  streamed  de  facto, 
they  are  given  no  special  directed  programs 
because  that  would  be  to  admit  they  are 
streamed.  I sometimes  think  that  the  only 
people  who  believe  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a general  student  live  in  the  Mowat 
Block. 

The  reader  may  think  I am  being  unfairly 
critical  of  the  secondary  school.  Don’t  the 
problems  I describe  have  many  sources — 
the  provincial  government,  parents,  the 
larger  society?  Yes,  the  problems  are 
complex,  and  I am  certainly  not  primarily 


blaming  secondary  school  teachers  and 
administrators.  In  fact,  given  the  difficul- 
ties facing  them,  I think  secondary  school 
staffs  in  Ontario  are  doing  a particularly 
commendable  job;  what  makes  it  so  easy  to 
be  critical  of  secondary  school  per- 
formance is  the  incredible  difficulty  of  the 
task.  However,  the  difficulty  of  the  tasks 
should  not  deter  us  from  attacking  them. 

In  looking  at  solutions,  we  should  avoid 
utopian  dreams — that  human  nature  will 
change,  that  money  will  flow  like  honey,  or 
that  researchers  will  find  a magic  way  of 
reaching  secondary  students  of  limited 
ability  and  less  interest.  The  secondary 
school  will  still  in  the  foreseeable  future 
have  certain  basic  functions  to  fulfil.  It  will 
have  to  provide  a safe  haven  for  sometimes 
rambunctious  adolescents  (what  is  the 
alternative?).  It  will  have  to  be  the  agent 
that  has  the  sometimes  unpleasant  but 
vitally  important  task  of  sorting  young 
people  out  among  an  ever  widening  range 
of  futures.  It  ought  to  develop  the  intellect 
in  a wide  range  of  disciplines  of  knowl- 
edge, and  it  ought  to  leave  its  graduates 


with  either  employable  skills  (general  or 
specific)  or  the  prerequisites  for  continued 
education.  It  should  develop  the  pupil’s 
abilities  in  both  official  languages.  It  ought 
to  help  young  people  develop  aesthetic 
sensitivity  and  expression.  It  ought  to 
leave  them  physically  fit.  It  ought  to  teach 
young  people  the  habits  that  aid  co- 
operation in  a community — consideration, 
punctuality,  reliability,  conscientiousness, 
modesty.  Finally,  it  should  help  young 
people  develop  a set  of  basic  values, 
including  honesty,  courage,  justice,  and 
friendship,  a consensual  set  necessary  for 
the  continuity  of  meaningful  life  in  an 
ordered,  purposeful,  and  peaceful  com- 
munity. 

The  Reform  Proposal 

I shall  split  my  proposal  into  three  parts.  I 
regret  that  some  of  it  may  seem  parti- 
cularly detailed.  However,  if  I fail  to 
indicate  some  idea  of  specifics,  the  reader 
may  well  conclude  that  the  proposal  is 
hopelessly  impractical.  The  first  part 
describes  some  changes  to  the  credit 
system — credits  become  less  important, 
and  the  level  and  area  of  achievement 
become  more  important.  The  second  part 
describes  how  the  core  structure  would  be 
rearranged.  By  reducing  the  number  of 
parallel  and  overlapping  courses  at  dif- 
ferent levels,  timetabling  would  be  simpli- 
fied and  the  students’  chances  of  receiving 
desired  options  improved.  The  third  part 
speaks  more  generally  to  the  spirit  and 
character  of  the  school.  It  is  the  least 
tangible  recommendation  but  in  some  ways 
the  most  important. 

The  Credit  System 


I propose  that  the  number  of  credits  (of  120 
hours)  required  for  graduation  be  reduced 
from  30  to  28,  thereby  giving  less  able 
students  a greater  chance  of  graduating 
within  four  years.  There  would  remain  a 
single  graduation  diploma,  but  the  trans- 
cript of  marks  would,  as  OSIS  allows, 
differentiate  students.  To  graduate,  in 
addition  to  the  28  credits,  students  would 
have  to  achieve  defined  minimum  stan- 
dards in  the  following  areas:  English  (or 
Fransais)  language  skills;  basic  everyday 
mathematics;  Canadian  and  world  geo- 
graphy; Canadian  and  world  history; 
general  science  (with  an  emphasis  on 
biology);  physical  fitness  (unless  they 
obtain  a disability  exemption);  spoken 
French  (or  Anglais).  Also,  students  would 
need  to  have  successfully  completed  a 
course  in  art,  music,  drama,  or  literature 
and  one  in  technology  (e.g.,  typing,  home 
economics,  drafting).  The  transcript  for  a 
student  with  nothing  beyond  the  minimal 
requirements  would  carry  the  notation 
“basic  standard.’’  The  standards  of 
achievement  would  be  such  as  to  be 
attainable  within  the  four  secondary  years 
by  all  but  those  with  severe  learning 
disabilities  and  those  unwilling  to  make  a 
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reasonable  effort.  Students  would  have  to 
have  demonstrated  their  achievement  of 
the  standards  within  two  years  of  gradua- 
tion; in  the  case  of  mathematics,  English, 
and  fitness,  within  six  months. 

To  achieve  a diploma  with  the  notation 
“academic/technical  proficiency  stan- 
dard,” students  would  have  to  achieve 
Academic  Standards  in  mathematics  and 
French  (or  Anglais) — which  would  be 
roughly  equivalent  to  our  current  10th 
grade  advanced  standards — and  would 
have  to  obtain  six  OAC  credits  which  must 
include  English  language  (or  Frangais),  a 
science,  and  a social  science.  As  they  do 
now,  universities  would  specify  their  own 
entry  requirements  for  the  various  fields  of 
specialization.  Colleges  would  also  specify 
their  own  particular  requirements.  They 
might  wish  to  use  some  of  the  rungs  on  the 
ladder  described  in  the  next  section  of  my 
proposal.  There  would  also  be  a specified 
Academic  Standard  in  English  language 
(about  the  level  of  10th  grade  advanced), 
which  might  be  used  by  colleges  as  an 
entry  requirement  for  some  programs. 
Colleges  might  also  specify  certain  OACs 
for  entry  to  certain  programs. 

Finally,  students  would  also  be  able  to 
achieve  a vocational  notation,  “Vocational 

standard  in ” This  would 

require  six  credits  in  the  area  of  specia- 
lization and  the  achievement  of  a specified 
standard.  School  boards  would  be  strongly 
encouraged  to  extend  their  range  of 
vocational  specializations,  and  co- 
operative programs  with  local  businesses 
would  be  recognized  for  instructional  time. 
Specializations  would  include,  among 
others:  drafting,  welding,  business,  elec- 
trical technology,  agriculture,  horticulture, 
restaurant  services,  commercial  cooking, 
microcomputer  repair,  microcomputer  op- 
eration, banking  and  financial  services, 
small  business  operation,  and  hospital 
services. 

This  change  has  three  main  effects: 

(i)  It  gives  many  students  more  flexibility 
to  include  a variety  of  options  without 
sacrificing  the  basic  core.  For  example,  the 
basic  standards  can  be  achieved  by  passing 
a lest  of  competency  (as  well  as  by  taking  a 
course  into  which  the  competency  levels 
have  been  built);  thus,  many  students 
would  readily  meet  those  standards  within 
one  year  of  high  school  or  less. 

(ii)  It  gives  many  students  strong  incentive 
to  focus  on  something,  either  on  an 
academic/technical  or  on  a vocational 
specialization.  It  gives  students  control 
over  their  own  program  and  responsibility. 
It  also  gives  them  a purpose. 

(iii)  It  would  encourage  the  clustering  of 
students  with  similar  interests,  thereby 
promoting  a greater  sense  of  community. 

9 

The  Organization  of  Courses 

Subjects  would  first  be  divided  into  those 
that  have  strong  sequential  elements  (e.g.. 


mathematics,  French,  English  language, 
vocational  subjects,  physics,  chemistry, 
geography,  history,  music)  and  those  in 
which  the  sequential  elements  are  less 
obvious  (e.g.,  economics,  drama,  litera- 
ture). Some  parts  of  the  first  list  might  well 
also  appear  as  discrete  nonsequential 
courses. 

The  sequential  subjects  would  be  or- 
ganized in  120  hour  segments  on  learning 
ladders.  The  ladders  would  have  up  to 
seven  rungs,  each  rung  built  sequentially 
above  the  earlier  one.  English  language 
might  be  organized  like  this: 

Rung  1 — remedial  language  skills  (pre  grade 
7 level) 

Rung  2 — basic  language  skills  (grade  7-8 
level) 

Rung  3 — developing  language  skills 
Rung  4 — functional  reading  and  writing 
(basic  graduate  level) 

Rung  5 — written  expression  for  college  and 
university  (academic  standard) 

Rung  6 — OAC  English 

Rung  7 — professional  writing  seminar. 

Physics  might  have  only  two  rungs  (5  and 
6);  instrumental  music,  four  (3,  4,  5,  and  6); 
electricity,  six  course  equivalents  at  three 
levels  (3,  4a  & b,  5a,  b,  & c).  In  some 
cases,  4a  & b would  be  a double  course;  in 
other  cases,  they  might  be  two  discrete 
parallel  courses. 

In  a few  subjects  (e.g.,  math,  French, 
and  science),  there  would  be  a second 
parallel  ladder  where  the  pace  of  instruc- 
tion would  be  slower  and  where  the 
content  might  be  differentiated.  This  is  the 
closest  the  new  system  would  come  to  the 
current  three  levels. 

Initial  placement  on  the  ladder  would  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  a combination  of 
student  desire,  placement  tests,  and  previ- 
ous teachers’  recommendations.  For 
example,  a student  entering  grade  9 might 
be  placed  on  any  English  language  rung 
from  1 to,  at  an  extreme,  5.  However,  no 
student  would  ascend  the  ladder  without 
achieving  the  competency  required  for 
ascent.  Acceleration  would  be  possible  in 
semestered  schools  and  by  summer  ses- 
sion, and  some  schools  might  like  to 
experiment  with  special  accelerated 
courses  in  which  two  rungs  would  be 
combined. 

If  it  were  found  in  practice  that 
students  become  stuck  at  a particular  level, 
a parallel  slower  ladder  would  have  to  be 
developed.  Equivalence  between  ladders 
would  be  assessed.  Testing  for  competence 
is  of  course  implied,  but  achievement  in 
courses  is  currently  assessed  by  testing. 
There  is  no  implication  for  mass  provincial 
testing  at  one  particular  moment  in  time, 
although  it  would  unquestionably  be 
helpful  to  develop  provincial  tests  and 
items  that  could  be  made  available  to 
schools  for  optional  use  at  the  various 
rungs. 

The  effects  of  this  change  are  several. 
The  inefficient  overlap  among  proliferating 
general,  basic,  and  advanced  courses 
would  be  eliminated.  Students  would  know 


exactly  what  standard  and  which  objec- 
tives had  to  be  achieved.  Students  would 
not  waste  time  taking  programs  whose 
objectives  they  had  already  achieved. 
Scheduling  would  be  simplified.  Students 
would  be  able  to  take  more  options  without 
sacrificing  basic  standards. 

Q 

The  Development  of  Moral  Order 

One  of  the  saddest  aspects  of  many 
secondary  schools,  not  just  in  Ontario  but 
in  the  western  world,  has  been  their  retreat 
from  a set  of  moral  standards.  A shrill 
minority  has  demanded  respect  for  a 
plurality  of  values,  and  some  schools  have 
caved  in.  The  public  response  has  been 
part  bewilderment  and  part  anger:  disci- 
pline (or  its  lack)  is  the  public's  first 
complaint  about  schools,  and  parents  who 
move  their  children  to  private  (including 
Catholic)  schools  are  motivated  as  much 
by  concern  for  discipline,  rigor,  and  moral 
order  as  they  are  for  academic  standards. 

By  all  means  let  us  keep  (and  develop  new) 
alternative  “free”  schools  for  the  minority, 
but  a strong  moral  code  must  be  built  into 
the  schools  for  the  majority. 

That  code  should  be  based  on  the 
fundamental  values  of  truth,  courage, 
justice,  friendship,  respect  for  achieve- 
ment, and  industriousness.  Character 
development,  good  citizenship,  and  good 
manners  should  be  developed  by  example, 
by  teaching  (notably  in  language,  literature, 
and  history),  by  the  selection  of  activities 
that  support  the  approved  moral  code  (e.g.. 
extracurricular  sports,  community  service, 
tutoring,  care  and  maintenance  of  school 
grounds,  outdoor  education).  Discipline 
should  be  firm,  fair,  consistent,  and  caring. 

Conclusion 

I began  by  suggesting  there  are  six 
problems  in  secondary  education  over 
which  we  could  have  some  control.  All 
readers  will  not  share  my  view  of  the 
problems  and.  if  so,  are  hardly  likely  to 
approve  of  my  solutions.  My  central 
argument,  however,  is  that  if  the  public 
secondary  school  is  to  survive  in  what 
looks  like  is  becoming  a highly  competitive 
world,  it  must  respond  to  the  public  s 
deep-seated  values.  My  argument  is  that  no 
institution  can  satisfactorily  serve  a thou- 
sand conflicting  interests.  It  must  find  a 
consensual,  moral  purpose,  and  fulfil  it 
well.  Unfortunately,  the  secondary  school 
today  is  tilted  slightly  to  the  shrill  minority 
that  decries  firm  values  and  firm  discipline 
In  attempting  to  accommodate  everybody, 
the  secondary  school  offends  the  consen- 
sual majority.  The  plan  outlined  in  this 
article  will  provide  a balance  between 
freedom  (most  students  w ill  have  more 
choice  of  options  than  under  OSIS)  and 
order  and  purpose.  Students  will  have  to 
meet  minimum  standards,  and  it  will  be 
difficult  for  them  to  avoid  adopting  a 
program  concentration  that  leads  to  col- 
lege. university,  or  vocational  training. □ 
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Meeting  Learners 
on  their 
Own  Ground 


Elizabeth  J.  Burge,  OISE 

It  is  3:30  p.m.  on  a Monday.  Helen,  a 
34-year-old  elementary  school  teacher  in 
Vancouver,  is  at  home  preparing  for  a TV 
program.  She  is  half-way  through  a credit 
course  on  the  psychology  of  gifted  children. 
Last  week,  she  had  a no-holds-barred 
discussion  with  several  “class”  members 
via  the  TV  studio  link-up.  She  is  wondering 
what  will  happen  today  ...  By  3:55  p.m., 
she  has  prepared  her  coffee,  has  organized 
her  course  and  TV  program  notes,  and  is 
ready  to  concentrate  on  the  two  half-hour 
prerecorded  segments  and  to  participate  in 
the  interspersed  live  interaction  with  the 
tutor  and  the  other  students  in  the  studio. 
Learning  was  never  so  comfortable  . . . 

John  is  in  grade  10  at  a small  rural  school 
in  Ontario.  Although  his  school  does  not 
have  any  biology  teachers,  John  and  some 
classmates  are  beginning  a biology  course. 
What  his  school  does  have  is  a specially 
designed  biology  kit  and  a formal  arrange- 
ment with  a biology  teacher  at  a school  50 
kilometres  away.  While  this  woman  will  be 
John’s  official  course  tutor  and  assessor,  a 
history  teacher  at  John’s  own  school  will 
supervise  his  work,  help  him  to  check 
some  work  himself,  and  relay  his  written 
assignments  for  grading.  Actually,  the 
biology  teacher  is  thinking  about  using 
these  materials  in  her  own  classroom  . . . 

Margaret  is  a 46-year-old  full  time  social 
worker  in  London,  Ontario,  who  co- 
manages a house  and  family  with  her 
husband.  Six  months  ago,  she  began  a 
contemporary  social  issues  course,  based 
on  print  and  audio  cassette  materials,  with 
tutor  contacts  and  a weekend  school.  She 
uses  her  learning  time  as  her  schedule 
allows — in  fact,  last  Saturday  afternoon, 
while  bicycling  around  Peterborough,  (with 
two  dogs  running  alongside)  Margaret  was 
“wired  for  sound,”  listening  to  the  eighth 
course  tape  on  her  Walkman.  Learning 
(and  exercising)  was  never  so  efficient  . . . 


Bill  is  a 24-year-old  Toronto  truck  driver 
who  left  school,  in  his  words,  “too  early.” 
He  enrolled  in  some  courses  to  help  him 
build  up  credit  toward  a Secondary  School 
Graduation  Diploma.  The  first  course  he 
took  was  OK,  and  now  his  wife,  Jan,  a 
word  processor  operator,  has  decided  to 
take  a course  on  career  development  skills. 
Learning  was  never  so  relevant  . . . 

And  Rita — well,  so  many  people  have 
met  her  in  the  cinema  and  have  enjoyed 
her  reaction  to  Michael  Caine’s 
“professorship.”  Educating  Rita  was  never 
so  engaging  . . . 

These  profiles  come  from  a very  large 
and  diverse  group  of  learners  who  have 
chosen  the  classroom-free  learning 
method.  They  range  in  age  from  elemen- 
tary school  years  to  well  past  conventional 
retirement  ages.  Their  tutors  and  teachers 
have  many  anecdotes  (often  told  with 
affection  and  pride)  about  the  deter- 
mination shown,  the  stress  suffered,  and 
the  rewards  gained  as  they  work  through 
their  programs. 

People,  Processes,  and  Products 
Learners  such  as  Helen,  John,  Margaret, 
Bill  and  Jan,  and  Rita  choose  classroom- 
free  learning  for  different  reasons.  Class- 
room-free learners  in  regular  schools  might 
be  gifted  pupils  working  on  their  own  at  an 
advanced  level,  or  they  might  be  in  a 
catch-up  situation  due  to  illness  or 
absence,  taking  an  extra  course  along  with 
standard  classroom  courses.  Some  adults 
use  classroom-free  learning  out  of free 
choice — they  prefer  not  to  return  to  a 
classroom  mode.  Childhood  memories  of 
unpleasant  schools,  fear  of  failure  in  a 
public  classroom  context,  or  a busy  work 
and  family  schedule  are  common  reasons 
for  their  choice.  Many  of  these  learners,  in 
fact,  live  in  urban  areas;  and  often  within 
easy  reach  of  a school,  college,  or  other 
campus  facility.  Other  adult  classroom-free 
learners  have  no  choice:  they  can’t  get  time 


off  work  to  attend  classes;  their  jobs  are 
too  mobile  to  make  regular  classroom 
attendance  possible  or  convenient;  there 
aren’t  night  or  even  day  classes  in  their 
province  or  local  area;  they  live  in 
institutions  (e.g.,  prisons),  or  in  geo- 
graphically distant  areas. 

Regardless  of  the  basis  for  choosing 
classroom-free  learning,  what  those  who 
do  choose  it  like  about  it  usually  has 
something  to  do  with  people,  processes,  or 
products.  They  often  form  warm  working 
relationships  with  their  tutors  and  ex- 
change information  with  them  that  is  other 
than  course  related!  When  peer  learning  is 
built  into  a course,  learning  partnerships 
develop  that  are  affectively  as  well  as 
cognitively  helpful.  Weekend  schools  and 
local  study  centres  also  help  to  develop 
social  interactions  and  contacts  that  begin 
earlier  in  voice-to-voice  and  paper-to-paper 
modes.  The  learning  processes  are  varied 
for  students  in  terms  of  format  and  use. 
Paper,  audio  and  video  tape,  slides  and 
microfiche  are  still  more  commonly  used  as 
information  transmission  and  storage  de- 
vices than  broadcast  TV,  computers 
(including  Telidon),  and  electronic  black- 
boards. Print,  audio  tape,  and  telephone 
are  still  the  predominant  interactive  de- 
vices, but  computer-based  conferencing 
and  messaging  is  rapidly  developing.  Use 
of  these  formats  is  varied  too.  Print,  tape, 
and  telephone  are  familiar  formats  over 
which  the  learner  has  a high  degree  of 
control.  In  many  courses,  learners  can 
pace  themselves  within  negotiated  or 
prescribed  time-lines.  Reading,  talking, 
writing,  and  thinking  are  relevant  to  both 
experiential  and  expository  learning.  Indi- 
vidual work  can  be  balanced  with  social 
learning  processes,  sometimes  by  choice, 
and  sometimes  by  task.  When  given  some 
real  responsibility  and  choice,  these  learn- 
ers exercise  astonishing  levels  of  initiative 
and  skill.  And  their  reaction  to  the  variety 
of  format  and  use  is  one  of  appreciation  for 
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the  resulting  efficiency  as  well  as 
flexibility.  An  Australian  mother,  experi- 
enced in  using  set  materials  to  tutor  her 
children  at  home,  sums  it  up. 

School  must  fit  into  the  way  of  life  and  the 
present  system  in  Western  A ustralia  is  so 
wonderfully  flexible  that  it  fits  into  our  way  of 
life  very  well.  This  has  to  be.  We  would  hate  to 
see  the  school-of-the-air  lessons  become  so 
integrated  with  the  lesson  papers  that  this 
flexibility  would  be  lost.  There  are  many 
occasions  when  a family  in  our  situation 
cannot  avoid  missing  a school-of-the-air 
lesson,  but  the  set  work  can  still  be  done  at 
weekends  or  during  the  school  holidays. 
Because  of  the  commitment  of  the  mother  to  the 
family  business,  this  is  the  only  way  it  can 
work. 

An  Albertan  adult  student,  clearly  valuing 
a high  task-completion  approach  to  learn- 
ing, explained  why  he  liked  the  print-audio 


2.  Participants /learners  begin  "arrival" 
at  the  audio  bridge. 

3.  The  leader  starts  proceedings. 

4.  The  learners  carry  on  - in  listening, 

5.  and  in  their  own  responses  and 
reports  back. 
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teleconference  combinations.  “All  the 
professor’s  wanderings  off  topic  are  re- 
moved— there’s  no  room  for  irrelevant 
stuff.”  And  according  to  a masters  student 
in  northern  Ontario,  “It’s  like  having  your 
cake  and  eating  it  too.  I can  spend  time  with 
sun,  summer  and  my  family — and  still 
learn.” 

The  two  sets  of  products  involved  in 
classroom-free  learning  are  characterized 
by  their  high  quality.  The  high  quality  of 
the  first  set  of  products — course 
materials — derives  from  involving  course 
teams  and  carrying  out  formative  evalua- 
tions. A small  course  team  includes  a 
content  specialist/writer,  an  instructional 
designer,  an  audio-visual  producer,  an 
editor,  and  a graphic  designer.  A larger 
course  team  carries  a wider  range  of  skills 
and  more  extensive  reviewing  activities. 

All  members  work  collaboratively  within 
an  overall  production  schedule.  This 
multi-skill  approach  ensures  critical,  but 
supportive,  activity  for  high  quality  pro- 
ducts: no-one  working  on  his  or  her  own 
could  deliver  an  equivalent  quality  pro- 
duct. Additional  quality  control  procedures 
are  also  built  into  formal  course  develop- 
ment models.  Advances  in  word  process- 
ing, graphic  design,  printing,  and  packaging 
now  mean  that  learners  can  work  with  both 
attractive  and  practical  learning  tools. 

Small  wonder  that  classroom-confined 
educators  also  use  these  materials!  In 
many  documented  cases,  the  second  set  of 
products — what  learners  produce  as  evi- 
dence of  their  learning — is  as  good  as,  if 
not  better  than,  those  produced  in  class- 
rooms. 

Skilled  and  supportive  people,  flexible 
and  varied  processes,  and  quality  products 
help  classroom-free  learners  to  become 
efficient,  effective,  and  confident  in  their 
learning  roles.  In  this  process,  learners 
exercise  control  over  how  their  teachers 


intervene  in  their  lives.  But  meeting  learn- 
ers on  their  own  ground  does  not  mean 
that  educators  work  themselves  out  of  jobs 
or  lose  status;  rather,  they  acquire  new  or 
changed  roles  and  skills  and  experience  a 
shift  in  their  relationship  with  learners.  So, 
at  this  point,  it  is  appropriate  to  change 
perspective  and  to  look  at  classroom-free 
learning  from  the  educator’s  point  of  view. 

Scope  of  Distance  Education 
Educators  call  it  distance  education:  an 
umbrella  term  which  really  only  indicates 
that  there  is  a tangible  space 
between  learner  and  tutor  that  is  larger 
than  that  in  classroom  contexts. 
“Distance,”  however,  is  a very  relative 
term  referring  to  all  sorts  of  constructs! 

For  example,  it  updates  the  term 
“correspondence  study,”  used  for  over 
150  years  in  many  countries,  but,  rather 
confusingly,  it  also  refers  to  many  situa- 
tions in  which  learners,  who  are  geo- 
graphically close  to  a campus  or  school, 
freely  choose  the  distance  mode  alter- 
native. 

Distance  education  is  currently  ex- 
periencing unprecedented  growth  through- 
out the  world.  With  the  development  of 
quality  materials  and  the  amortization  of 
costs  over  5 years  (the  usual  shelf  life 
before  major  revision),  educators  have 
found  that  distance  education  strategies  are 
efficient  and  effective  for  handling  both 
large  and  small  numbers  of  students. 
Distance  education  should  not  be  univer- 
sally regarded  as  a quick  and  cheap 
alternative;  there  are  cheap  and  costly 
ways  to  deliver  education  in  any  mode.  But 
when  planning,  production,  and  imple- 
mentation are  soundly  based,  the  product 
is  one  of  greater  flexibility  in  delivery  and 
consistency  of  quality. 

Some  examples  of  institutional  activity 
show  this  diversity  in  student  size,  as  well 


as  the  reasons  for  involvement  in  distance 
education.  The  Open  University  in  the 
United  Kingdom  now  handles  over  90,000 
adults  working  in  continuing  education 
courses  or  toward  baccalaureate  and  higher 
degrees.  Distance  mode  institutions  in 
Russia,  China,  and  Thailand  handle 
enormous  numbers — Rhamkhamhaeng 
University  in  Bangkok,  which  uses  TV, 
radio,  and  print  to  handle  500,000  students, 
is  reputedly  the  world’s  largest  open 
university.  Similar  institutions  in  Israel, 
Spain,  the  Netherlands,  and  West  Ger- 
many handle  smaller  numbers.  Tele- 
Universite  in  Quebec,  Athabasca  Univer- 
sity in  Alberta,  and  the  Open  Learning 
Institute  in  B.C.  are  Canadian  examples. 

In  1983,  the  Alberta  Correspondence 
School  celebrated  60  years  of  providing 
innovative  programs  and  support  services 
for  elementary,  high  school,  and  general 
interest  courses.  Experiments  with  com- 
puter-assisted learning  and  the  use  of  TV 
and  audio-teleconferencing  have  been  very 
successful.  The  School  has  approximately 
28,000  students  and  160  staff  teaching  over 
200  courses. 

Small  rural  schools,  which  cannot 
provide  enough  flexibility  in  their  pro- 
gramming or  do  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  work  with  other  schools  to  broaden  their 
course  offerings,  can  use  co-operative 
arrangements  with  colleagues  to  provide 
tutorial  expertise  at  a distance.  The  gifted 
and  the  catch-up  student,  mentioned  earlier, 
are  other  examples  of  students  who  use 
distance  programs  within  schools,  regard- 
less of  location  or  size.  Distance  education 
programs  can  work  in  tandem  with 
classroom  programs,  at  varying  levels  of 
integration  and  status.  In  several  institu- 
tions, for  example,  Deakin  University  in 
Australia,  students  both  on  and  off  campus 
work  with  the  same  distance  materials.  In 
others,  distance  mode  programs  are  not  so 
integrated:  they  are  seen  as  useful  ad  hoc 
solutions  to  programming  problems,  or  as 
low-level  responses  to  market  needs. 

Ontario  Activity 

Distance  education  activity  at  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Education  began  in  1926  when 
it  offered  courses  for  grades  1 through  4. 
Today,  offering  133  courses  in  English  and 
63  in  French,  it  provides  a complete 
elementary  school  program;  in  addition,  it 
offers  over  100  secondary  school  courses. 
(Thirty  students  were  given  the  Ontario 
Schools  Award  for  1982/83.)  Approximate- 
ly 90,000  Ontario  residents  (of  whom  80 
percent  are  adults)  work  with  over  700 
tutors  spread  across  the  province.  Over 
600  telephone  calls  per  day  are  handled. 
This  is  the  largest  provincial  program  in 
Canada.  Hundreds  of  seniors  (those  65 
years  and  over)  take  courses,  and  tend  to 
work  through  a complete  series  in  a 
particular  subject  area.  This  activity 
represents  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  in  terms  of 
potential  markets  for  programs.  Computers 
are  also  used  in  this  program;  not  only  for 
managing  student  records  and  for  assisting 


From  a teacher's  point  of  view . . . 

As  a course  teacher  of  senior  mathematics, 

I am  particularly  interested  in  making 
mathematics  study  more  accessible  to  the 
blind.  In  a classroom  the  blind  person 
finds  it  impossible  to  follow  the  teacher's 
lesson  unless  the  teacher  is  one  who  is 
highly  skilled  in  verbal  descriptions  of 
drawings  and  that  is  time  consuming  in 
a regular  classroom  setting.  Four  years 
ago  Correspondence  Education  made 
the  study  of  Grade  13  mathematics  possible 
for  a Waterloo  man  who  had  just  completed 
Grade  12  at  the  CNIB  School  in  Brantford. 
He  was  able  to  get  the  correspondence 
lessons  braided.  He  read  his  solutions  on  the 
tape,  I transcribed  the  tapes  and  then  he  was 
able  to  send  his  lessons  to  his  course  teachers 
who  were  most  patient  and  helpful.  His 
dream  of  going  to  university  to  study 
mathematics  and  computer  science  became  a 
reality.  Currently,  he  is  in  third  year  at 
Western  majoring  in  Computer  Science  and 
Statistics.  Incredible?  - but  possible  since 
Correspondence  Education  has  a staff 


willing  to  try  innovative  ideas.  It  is  now 
possible  for  blind  students  to  submit 
lessons  in  mathematics  on  tape  after  some 
orientation  in  communication  skills  . . . 

Francis  Schatz,  The  Correspondent  (4/11,1984 

...  I do  get  to  know  my  students  in  a 
different,  and  sometimes  deeper  way  than 
in  the  classroom.  Most  of  the  students 
enrolled  with  me  do  not  wish  to  attend 
classroom  sessions.  They  say  that  they 
don't  want  to  appear  "dumb"  in  front  of 
other  adults  or  worse,  in  front  of  school- 
aged  kids.  Other  students  have  hectic 
schedules  and  find  that  distance  learning 
adapts  quite  readily  to  their  spans  of  free 
time.  When  students  complete  their 
lessons,  they  really  feel  that  they  have 
accomplished  something. 

Tracy  Carpenter,  The  Correspondent  (3/31,1983 

The  Correspondent  is  a quarterly  newsletter 
for  Correspondent  Education  students 
published  by  the  Distance  Education 
Division,  Ontario  Ministry  of  Education. 
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instruction  but  also  as  the  subject  of 
courses. 

Most  universities  in  Ontario  use  distance 
education  strategies,  especially  to  deal  with 
the  potentially  large  number  of  learners 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  traditional 
full-time  18  to  24  age  group.  The  University 
of  Waterloo  handles  over  20,000  course 
enrolments  for  their  distance  mode  stu- 
dents, of  whom  at  least  60  percent  live  in 
urban  areas.  The  University  of  Ottawa, 
Laurentian  University,  and  others  have 
smaller  numbers  of  distance  mode  stu- 
dents, but  their  programs  reflect  growth 
and  innovation  in  response  to  market 
demands. 

Institutions  which  carry  provincial  re- 
sponsibility use  distance  modes  either 
exclusively  or  in  tandem  with  classroom 
work.  Examples  include  the  programs  at 
Open  College  Ryerson  (which  draws  a 
large  number  of  informal  listeners)  and  The 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education. 
Work  at  OISE  is  still  in  the  experimental 
stage,  although  seven  courses  have  been 
produced  and  three  more  are  in  produc- 
tion. Those  already  implemented  have 
been  praised  by  students  for  the  quality  of 
production  and  instructor  contact,  intensity 
and  pacing  of  work,  and  general  conveni- 
ence. 

Other  institutions  use  distance  program- 
ming for  continuing  professional  education. 
The  Open  University  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  an  example,  provides  exten- 
sive programs  in  industry  and  commerce. 

In  Ontario,  the  Telemedicine  Project  uses 
print  and  audio-teleconferencing  tech- 
niques in  a large  number  of  courses 
designed  for  paramedics,  nurses,  and 
physicians.  This  model,  which  has  varied 
applications  in  other  areas  of  North 
America,  has  significant  implications  for 
expanding  professional  development  pro- 
grams for  educators. 

Benefits  for  Educators 

Some  educators  who  are  unfamiliar  with 
distance  education  use  “the  physical 
distance  factor”  to  devalue  distance 
strategies  as  a second-class  method  for 
second-chance  and  lonely  learners.  They 
also  complain  that  teachers  are  denied  their 
traditional  status  in  and  control  of  the 
classroom.  However,  as  teachers  gain 
some  experience  working  with  students 
and  course  development  teams,  they 
appear  to  go  through  a shift  in  attitude  and 
to  develop  new  skills.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  detail  this  shift,  but  it  is  an  acknow- 
ledged fact  among  instructional  designers 
that  teachers,  faculty,  and  content 
specialists  experience  the  course  team 
process  as  a subtle  and  supportive 
professional  development  exercise.  Some 
teachers  have  commented  on  the  feeling  of 
liberation  from  weekly  preparatory  work, 
as  well  as  a shift  toward  a more 
collaborative  relationship  with  students. 
Others  sometimes  admit  that  the  alleged 
disadvantages  of  the  distance  mode  were 
more  a function  of  their  perception  than  of 


learners’  needs  and  conditions.  Computer- 
literate  teachers  and  faculty  now  see  great 
possibilities  in  using  micro-computers  for 
synchronous  and  asynchronous  messaging, 
group  conferencing,  and  assignment  feed- 
back for  their  distance  mode  activity. 

While  this  offers  exciting  potential  for 
improving  the  personal  interaction  compo- 
nent in  distance  education,  it  also  requires 
care  and  precision  in  the  course  develop- 
ment stages. 

Challenges  Ahead 

This  growth  scenario  should  not  conceal 
the  continuing  existence  of  attitudinal 
problems,  development  and  implementa- 
tion problems  and  issues,  and  the  need  for 
research.  Materials  production  techniques 
have  allowed  many  institutions  to  improve 
their  initial  presentation  of  courses,  but 
comprehensive  learner  support  systems 
need  to  be  more  developed.  Greater 
research  is  needed  into  how  distance  mode 
learners  go  about  their  learning.  The 
assumption  that  “good”  distance  educa- 
tion means  transplanting  the  classroom 
experience  to  the  field  needs  more  testing. 
Is  the  classroom  experience  consistently 
good  anyway?  Is  it  appropriate  for  distance 
learners?  Whose  needs  are  really  being  met 
in  the  transplanting  process?  Rather  than 
following  this  old  track,  educators  need  to 
work  on  designing  learning  that  is  inter- 
active and  sociable  but  which,  at  the  same 
time,  allows  students  to  work  responsibly 
and  skillfully  on  their  own. 

Course  withdrawals,  often  a contentious 
issue,  need  closer  attention,  and  less 
comparison  should  be  made  with  class- 
room contexts  in  which  learners,  who  are 
usually  younger,  do  not  have  the  same  op- 
portunity as  do  distance  learners  to  “vote 
with  their  feet.”  Nor  do  they  have  the 
same  life  and  work  pressures.  Dropping 
out  from  distance  education  programs  may 
be  more  a symptom  of  system  problems  or 
inadequate  counselling  than  a reflection  of 
the  learner’s  incompetence. 

The  current  communications  and  infor- 
mation technologies  hold  great  research 
potential,  especially  with  respect  to  assess- 
ing their  own  applications.  Although 
reduced  funding  may  restrict  these  appli- 
cations, we  can  expect  that  resource 
scarcity  will  lead  to  increased  collaboration 
on  an  institutional  level.  In  this  process, 
the  availability  of  distance  mode  courses 
may  well  be  a factor,  adding  an  increased 
resource  base  and  thus  a further  dimension 
to  the  brokerage  and  negotiation  activities 
of  institutions  faced  with  the  requirement 
for  program  and  market  rationalization.  In 
any  case,  the  growing  acceptance  of 
distance  programming  and  delivery,  which 
is  likely,  especially  as  computer,  satellite, 
and  cable  transmissions  increase,  will 
surely  affect  institutional  boundaries.  At  an 
extreme,  criteria  based  on  geography  could 
be  replaced  by  those  based  on  program 
expertise,  especially  as  specialist  needs 
become  more  evident,  and  if  institutions 
are  willing  to  concentrate  on  depth,  rather 


than  breadth,  in  program  offerings. 

Certainly,  a major  challenge  for  course 
designers  lies  in  assessing  the  extent  to 
which  the  new  technologies  can  be  made 
“transparent”  to  the  learner  and  integrated 
with  “lower”  technologies  such  as  the 
versatile,  cheap,  and  accessible  audio-cas- 
sette and  telephone.  “High  tech  as  high 
touch”  is  a humanistic  goal  worthy  of  more 
attention.  One  way  of  approaching  the 
integration  issue  from  the  learners’ 
perspective  is  to  expand  our  understanding 
of  the  dynamics  of  resource-based  learn- 
ing. Such  an  expansion  demands  recogni- 
tion of  the  three  key  types  of  resources: 
warmware — people  (self,  peer,  friend, 
educator);  software — learning  materials 
(structured  and  unstructured,  multi- 
format); and  hardware — technical  equip- 
ment (providing  access  to  people  and 
materials).  The  integration  of  this  reper- 
toire is  the  real  challenge! 

The  concept  of  lifelong  learning  used  by 
adult  educators  has  enormous  potential  in 
practical  terms  for  distance  educators; 
however,  it  raises  two  major  issues.  The 
first  relates  to  attitudes:  thinking  based  on 
traditional  age-based  educational  divisions 
and  structures  will  not  help  us  to  break 
down  the  idea  of  “school  as  a preliminary 
for  living.”  Nor  will  such  thinking  contri- 
bute to  the  development  of  flexible  learning 
processes  and  products,  which,  of  necessity, 
will  not  be  confined  to  times,  places,  and 
methods  exclusively  set  by  educators.  The 
second  issue  relates  to  how  educators 
define  their  relationship  with  learners  and 
select  their  behavior  modes  for  working 
with  them.  Adults  present  certain  learning 
needs  that  are  different  from  those  of 
pre-adults;  educators  who  are  insensitive 
to  these  needs  and  who  lack  the  necessary 
facilitation  skills  will  find  themselves  in 
uncomfortable  situations.  Adult  learners 
will  feel  discomfort,  too.  but  their  sense  of 
courtesy  and  desire  for  high  grades  will 
often  prevail  over  the  assertion  of  their 
rights  as  learners. 

In  summary,  from  the  educator’s 
perspective,  distance  education  can  in- 
crease student  enrolment,  improve  the  use 
of  existing  resources,  and  modify  the 
teacher’s  role.  From  the  learner's  perspec- 
tive. classroom-free  learning  can  democ- 
ratize access  to  learning,  cultivate  respect 
for  one’s  background  and  life  condition, 
help  in  the  development  of  self-confidence, 
and  provide  an  academically  respectable 
education.  The  improvements  in  distance 
education — or  whatever  title  we  choose  for 
this  form  of  learning — will  do  more  than 
respond  to  a market  larger  than  the  one 
that  Helen.  John.  Margaret.  Bill,  and  Rita 
represent;  they  will  also  reflect  the 
creativity  and  sensitivity  of  educators  who 
act  as  interventionists — in  the  best  sense  - 
in  people's  lives. □ 


For  furl  her  information  on  the  applications  of 
distance  mode  strategies,  contact  Eli;aheth 
Hurge  at  OISE. 
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WOMEN  IN  EDUCATIONAL 

The  Ontario  Scene 


Olive  Ridler, 

Chippewa  Secondary  School, 

North  Bay 

For  many  years  now,  education  has  been 
viewed  as  one  area  with  the  potential  of 
offering  equal  opportunity  to  the  large 
number  of  women  employed  within  the 
field.  However,  according  to  recent  statis- 
tics from  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Ed- 
ucation, we  find  that  few  women  have  left 
the  classroom  to  assume  administrative 
positions.  It  is  surprising  to  note  that 
although  71.3  percent  of  women  at  the 
elementary  level  and  65.5  percent  of 
women  at  the  secondary  level  occupy 
positions  as  classroom  teachers,  men 
comprise  85  percent  of  the  school  ad- 
ministrative staff.  Moreover,  the  female 
share  of  elementary  principalships  has 
dropped  3.9  percent  from  the  period 
1972-1979. 

Current  educational  literature  presents 
many  theories  to  explain  this  phenomenon 
and  endeavors  to  isolate  factors  that  might 
explain  the  continued  downward  trend 
during  a decade  of  supposedly  heightened 
sensitivity  to  sex  discrimination.  Ex- 
planations commonly  advanced  for  the 
continued  absence  of  women  in  administra- 
tive positions  include  supposedly  inherent 
characteristics  that  make  them  unsuitable 
for  positions  of  authority;  the  pattern  of 
women’s  socialization  and  the  pressures 
placed  upon  them  by  society;  and,  most 
recently,  the  claim  that  the  structure  of  our 
educational  organization  prevents  women 
from  attaining  administrative  positions.  All 
these  explanations  are  related  to  one 
another  and  to  traditional  stereotyped 
notions  of  “feminine”  behavior  and  ex- 
pectations. Women  wishing  to  advance  up 
the  administrative  ladder  must  be  aware  of 
the  barriers  that  may  confront  them  as  well 
as  be  informed  about  ways  to  successfully 
launch  themselves  into  the  administrative 
field.  This  heightened  awareness  can  occur 
by  analyzing  information  and  insights  from 
women  who  presently  occupy  ad- 
ministrative positions. 

Recently,  I conducted  a poll  of  a cross- 
section  of  female  public  school  ad- 
ministrators in  Ontario.  All  the  respon- 
dents were  employed  by  boards  of 
education  in  positions  ranging  from  prin- 
cipal to  director  of  education.  Fifty-seven 
women,  selected  at  random,  were  asked  to 
fill  in  a questionnaire  devised  to  elicit 
information  of  two  main  types:  first, 


materials  for  a profile  of  a typical  female 
administrator  in  the  public  education 
system;  and  second,  information  regarding 
the  respondents’  opinions  about  obstacles 
women  face  in  their  strivings  for 
administrative  positions.  Information  was 
requested  about  age  at  the  time  of 
appointment,  experience  in  the  education 
field,  educational  and  professional 
qualifications,  teaching  locale,  and  the 
reasons  why  the  respondents  felt  they  were 
selected  for  the  position. 

Replies  were  coded  and  tabulated  to 
produce  frequency  and  percentage  tables, 
which  were  then  analyzed  in  the  light  of 
current  research  on  the  aspirations  of 
female  administrative  candidates. 

Autobiographical  Profile 

Analysis  of  the  data  showed  that  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  principals 
follow  slightly  different  paths  toward  the 
principalship.  The  average  female  ele- 
mentary school  principal  was  36-40  years 
of  age  and  had  taught  in  the  classroom  for 
11.1  years  before  filling  a vice-principal 
position  for  4.9  years.  Some  women,  in 
addition,  spent  time  as  an  assistant, 
department  head,  or  consultant.  For  a 
majority  (75  percent),  their  professional 
and  academic  qualifications  included  a BA  . 
degree  and  a Principal’s  Certificate  in 
addition  to  several  Ministry  of  Education 
courses.  Many  had  pursued  further 
academic  qualifications;  61  percent  had 
earned  an  MEd  degree. 

Secondary  principals,  on  the  other  hand, 
differed  in  a number  of  areas.  On  the 
average,  they  were  older  (41-45  years  of 
age)  at  the  time  of  their  appointment.  They 
had  spent  an  average  of  9.3  years  as  a 
classroom  teacher  and  7.6  years  in  the 
position  of  department  head  before  becom- 
ing a vice  principal  for  an  average  of  4.3 
years.  Their  professional  and  academic 
qualifications  were  similar  to  those  of  the 
elementary  school  principals,  with  all 
respondents  having  a bachelor’s  degree 
and  a Principal’s  Certificate.  Fifty-nine 
percent  of  the  respondents  had  an  MEd 
degree. 

How  does  this  profile  of  the  “average" 
female  administrator  compare  with  a male 
profile?  A recent  American  study  indicates 
that  male  principals  are  consistently 
younger  than  their  female  counterparts  at 
the  time  of  appointment,  with  an  average 
of  5 years’  teaching  experience.  Since  men 
and  women  enter  the  teaching  profession  at 
the  same  time,  one  must  ask  why  there  is 
such  a difference  in  age  and  experience  at 
the  time  of  administrative  appointment. 


Demonstrating  Leadership 
Another  section  of  the  questionnaire  asked 
respondents  to  rank  order  ten  reasons  for 
their  selection  for  the  principal’s  position. 
Both  elementary  and  secondary  respon- 
dents ranked  “demonstrated  leadership  in 
school  related  activities”  as  number  one, 
with  varying  responses  for  the  remaining 
nine  criteria.  Since  respondents  felt  this 
criterion  to  be  of  prime  importance  for 
advancement  into  the  administrative  field, 
it  seems  crucial  that  aspiring  candidates 
not  only  seek  leadership  opportunities  but 
also  evaluate  the  types  of  experience  they 
have  had  in  order  to  widen  the  range  of 
experiences  in  which  they  participate. 

Many  administrators  feel  that  since 
women  don’t  want  to  be  principals  they 
don’t  make  an  effort  to  gain  leadership 
experience.  This  doesn’t  seem  to  be  true. 
The  Federation  of  Women  Teachers 
Association  (Ont.)  (FWTAO)  has  had  no 
trouble  filling  all  the  required  leadership 
spots  within  its  organization.  The  pro- 
vincial convenor  of  the  Status  of  Women 
Committee  recently  indicated  that  increas- 
ing numbers  of  women  are  taking  advan- 
tage of  local  board  and  Federation- 
sponsored  leadership  courses,  thus  indicat- 
ing a desire  to  acquire  leadership  quali- 
fications that  would  allow  them  to  assume 
administrative  responsibilities. 

In  addition  to  course  experience,  aspir- 
ing candidates  need  opportunities  within 
their  systems  to  demonstrate  ability.  Many 
of  the  study’s  respondents  indicated  that 
this  is  an  area  in  which  they  had  little 
encouragement.  Now  that  a small  number 
of  women  are  in  administrative  positions, 
they  have  the  power  to  provide  women 
with  a variety  of  leadership  opportunities. 
To  quote  a number  of  respondents: 

Women  on  my  staff  are  encouraged  to  assume 
leadership  roles. 

Women  in  the  school  who  are  interested  in 
leadership  positions  are  given  opportunities  to 
practise  administrative  skills,  e.g.,  timetabling, 
attending  meetings  in  my  place,  planning 
option  packages,  and  counselling  students  with 
unacceptable  behavior. 

Any  staff,  regardless  of  sex,  who  have  shown 
interest  are  given  additional  responsibility  and 
shown  various  administrative  techniques. 

With  continued  encouragement  and  sup- 
port from  women  in  the  field  and  further 
assistance  from  male  colleagues,  women 
will  not  shun  their  share  of  the  respon- 
sibilities; many  will  exhibit  the  competence 
and  ambition  to  proceed  into  the  ad- 
ministrative field. 


ADMINISTRATION: 


External  Versus  Internal  Barriers 

The  study  attempted  to  examine  the  paths 
women  follow  as  they  move  into  ad- 
ministrative positions  and  to  understand 
some  of  the  obstacles  unique  to  those  who 
attempt  to  break  out  of  the  traditional 
“female  teacher/male  administrator” 
mode.  Some  respondents  stated  that  they 
themselves  confronted  no  serious  obstacles 
in  their  efforts  to  proceed  into  administra- 
tion; but  the  majority  stated  that  there  are 
barriers  to  be  confronted  and  overcome. 
These  may  be  categorized  simply  as 
external  barriers  and  internal  barriers. 

External  barriers  include:  (a)  perceptions 
of  female  characteristics  and  abilities  as 
incongruent  with  job  demands;  (b)  too  few 
role  models;  (c)  lack  of  sponsorship;  (d) 
resentment  by  others;  (e)  family  respon- 
sibilities. All  of  these  barriers  were 
mentioned  by  the  respondents.  Some  of 
their  comments  provide  explicit  examples 
of  obstacles  in  the  Ontario  system. 

I tried  for  six  years  to  become  a vice  principal. 
I was  interviewed  for  every  available  position 
with  our  area  board.  I always  remained  on  the 
short  list  and  was  encouraged  to  keep  trying. 
During  the  six  years  of  rejection  I saw  many 
changes  in  the  type  of  questions  / was  asked. 
“How  do  you  see  a woman  handling  the  V.P.'s 
position?”  “As  a woman,  how  would  you 
handle  some  of  the  tough  students  in  the 
school?”  I was  told  “the  county  isn't  ready  for 
a woman  V.P.” 

There  was  concern  on  the  part  of  my  superiors 
that  a woman  would  not  be  accepted  in  this  job  or 
“ whether  a woman  could  handle  the  job.” 

The  biggest  obstacle  was  not  having  a woman 
presently  in  the  position  [V.P.]  so  ad- 
ministration could  see  that  a woman  could  do 
the  job. 

Basically,  it  is  natural  for  men  to  go  into  an 
interview  with  a bias  towards  men,  regardless 
of  women's  achievements.  This  is  partly 
because  men  meet  with  the  “men”  informally 
and  get  to  know  one  another  better — it  is  still  a 
man’s  world. 

There  is  militancy  on  the  part  of  men  who  can 
take  one  promotion  of  a woman,  but  don' t want 
to  be  overlooked  or  faced  with  competition 
from  two  quarters. 

For  women,  the  continued  obstacles  are  those 
of  the  female  role — to  be  free  to  pursue  further 
challenges  and  yetmope  with  job,  family,  and 
home. 

Obstacles  to  advancement  come  not  only 
from  male  colleagues  and  administrators 
but  also  from  women’s  own  attitudes  about 
themselves  and  their  conflicting  feelings 
about  filling  the  roles  of  wife,  mother,  and 
career  woman.  Such  personal  or  internal 
barriers  include  factors  such  as  lack  of 
aggressiveness,  low  self-image,  lack  of 
confidence,  and  lack  of  social  skills  in 


relating  to  other  leaders.  Some  of  the 
respondents  described  themselves  as  hesit- 
ant, reluctant  to  take  risks,  and  lacking  in 
self-confidence. 

I didn’t  want  to  be  a vice  principal;  / bought 
the  idea  that  the  job  wasn’t  for  me. 

/ was  very  happy  in  the  classroom  and  had 
never  considered  a career  in  administration.  I 
was  encouraged  to  apply  for  a vice  principal- 
ship  by  my  then  principal  and  superintendent.  I 
have  never  been  sorry  / made  the  move. 

I lacked  self-confidence . 

I had  not  given  thought  to  becoming  a 
principal  until  asked  to  apply. 

In  this  study,  internal  barriers  were 
generally  cited  less  often  than  external 
ones,  suggesting  that  women  presently  in 
administrative  positions  have  developed 
confidence  in  their  abilities  and  have 
overcome  their  own  ideas  of  stereotyped 
female  behavior.  They  recognize  the 
external  barriers  confronting  both  them- 
selves and  future  candidates,  and  they 
actively  seek  ways  of  minimizing  them. 
This  task  cannot  be  completed  solely 
through  the  desires  of  women  within  the 
provincial  education  system.  Rather,  a 
definite  focus  for  action  is  needed.  Wheatley 
provides  such  a focus  in  the  following 
quotation: 

It  seems  less  important  today  to  boost  women' s 
aspirations  than  to  find  ways  to  feed  into  the 
pipeline  and  move  up  the  ranks  those  women 
who  have  already  discovered  their  ambitions. 
So  we  are  ted  away  from  the  question  of 
individual  talent  development  in  a vacuum  to 
the  question  of  how  to  open  institutional 
channels  that  block  or  slow  down  the  progress 
of  women. 1 

Responses  from  the  questionnaire  pointed 
out  similar  needs  for  women  now  in 
administrative  positions.  The  sponsorship 
of  a provincial  organization  to  co-ordinate 
the  leadership  programs  presently  operat- 
ing independently  throughout  the  province 
seems  necessary  in  order  to  provide  a 
strong  united  voice  for  change  and  to 
maximize  resources,  personnel,  and  ideas. 
At  present,  a variety  of  committees 
associated  with  OSSTF,  FWTAO,  and 
individual  school  boards  are  attempt- 
ing to  meet  the  needs  of  women  within 
their  jurisdictions.  However,  these  efforts 
depend  on  dynamic  individuals  within  the 
districts  who  will  actively  organize  pro- 
grams for  the  membership.  As  a result, 
some  areas  are  well  serviced  while  others 
have  no  support  group  at  all.  Through  its 
organizational  network  training  programs 
and  support  mechanisms,  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators, 
which  is  committed  to  equal  opportunity 
for  women,  has  provided  the  support  and 
energy  needed  to  propel  women  into  new 
positions.  Hopefully,  the  newly  formed 


Canadian  Association  of  Women  Ad- 
ministrators will  be  able  to  fulfil  a similar 
role  of  co-ordinating  training  programs  and 
providing  a province-wide  support  net- 
work. Over  time,  this  will  modify  organi- 
zational structures  so  that  they  both  accept 
and  utilize  the  administrative  skills  of  women. 

General  Discussion 

As  administrative  positions  become  more 
difficult  to  obtain,  women  must  find  ways 
to  dispel  the  myth  that  they  lack  the 
experience  and  expertise  necessary  to 
advance  in  the  field  of  education.  They 
must  initiate  organizational  intervention 
programs  such  as  the  “Internship  and 
Support”  (ICES)  progam  within  individual 
boards.  This  experimental  project  was 
conducted  from  1977  to  1979  in  Kansas 
under  the  direction  of  J.  A.  Adkinson 
(1981). 2 It  demonstrates  that  intervention 
in  the  formal  process  of  organizational 
change  can  cause  a considerable  lowering 
of  both  the  internal  and  external  barriers  to 
female  administrative  advancement.  The 
ICES  program  not  only  trained  participants 
through  a series  of  workshops  and  graduate 
coursework  but  also  set  up  an  informal 
sponsorship  system  to  identify  and  pro- 
mote female  candidates.  An  internship 
component  allowed  administrators  the 
opportunity  to  recommend,  train,  and 
evaluate  potential  administrative  can- 
didates. 

The  recommendations  of  respondents 
point  to  the  need  for  programs  designed  to 
increase  women’s  participation  in  leader- 
ship roles.  Responsibility  will  fail  to  boards 
of  education  to  identify,  recruit,  and 
socialize  future  leaders.  Leadership  pro- 
grams that  include  an  internship  element 
are  just  now  being  introduced  in  Ontario. 
The  Nipissing  Board  of  Education  initiated 
such  a program  in  September,  1983,  in 
hopes  that  existing  processes,  sponsors, 
and  networks  could  be  better  utilized  to 
provide  opportunities  for  aspiring  ad- 
ministrative candidates  to  learn  and  func- 
tion in  a practical  setting. 

Internship  programs  and  other  affirma- 
tive action  policies  are  most  successful 
when  school  board  supervisory  and  ad- 
ministrative personnel  have  an  opportunity 
to  analyze  the  nature  of  the  organization's 
formal  sponsorship  relationships  and  their 
impact  on  the  success  of  the  district's 
affirmative  action  policies.  Unfortunately, 
affirmative  action  plans  have  sent  waves  of 
fear  and  resentment  through  the  male 
ranks;  it  is  important,  then,  for  boards  and 
administrators  who  pursue  affirmative 
action  policies  to  ensure  that  women 
placed  in  administrative  positions  have  the 
support  they  need  to  perform  effectively. 

In  addition,  it  is  important  for  ad- 
ministrators not  to  be  threatened  by 
women's  participation  in  informal  and 
formal  networking,  but  to  recognize  the 
necessity  for  this  affiliation  in  lessening  the 
isolation  of  women  presently  working  in  a 
competitive  male  domain.  Because  the 
“old  boy”  network  remains  relatively 
closed,  women  have  been  forced  to  form 
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their  own  groups  and  work  together  for  the 
advancement  of  more  than  a token  number 
of  women.  However,  in  the  long  run,  the 
greatest  achievement  in  administration 
would  be  the  existence  within  each  board 
of  networks  of  male  and  female  ad- 
ministrators who  would  help  all  competent 
men  and  women  advance  in  the  field  of 
educational  administration. 

No  matter  how  many  programs  are 
formulated  to  help  aspiring  female  can- 
didates enter  administration,  a continuing 
resocialization  process  is  needed  within  the 
entire  educational  context.  If  we  expect  to 
develop  the  skills  needed  by  women  to 
perform  in  administrative  positions,  then 
girls  must  be  taught  at  an  early  age  to  be 
responsible  for  their  own  lives  and  to 
believe  that  they  can  work,  grow,  and  play 
in  a context  not  marked  by  sexual 
segregation.  Boys  also  need  to  be  taught 
that  they  can  function  within  such  an 
environment.  This  type  of  understanding 
and  acceptance  is  enhanced  by  the 
presence  of  female  role  models  within  the 
education  system. 

Within  their  own  context,  the  respon- 
dents have  begun  this  process  of  resocial- 
ization. They  are  indeed  experienced,  both 
professionally  and  educationally,  and  are 
expert  in  many  areas,  including  ad- 
ministrative techniques.  In  addition,  they 
have  exhibited  drive  to  attain  their  present 
positions  and  are  working  hard  at  enhanc- 
ing the  image  of  women  as  competent 
administrators.  Finally,  they  are  willing  to 
encourage  and  participate  in  projects  that 
will  assist  other  women  in  attaining  similar 
positions.  As  these  women  forge  a new 
path  within  the  educational  organization,  it 
is  reassuring  to  know  that  there  are  many 
more  competent  young  women  eagerly 
awaiting  the  opportunity  to  enter  the  field 
of  educational  administration  and  to  work 
co-operatively  as  equals  with  male  ad- 
ministrators. To  deny  such  access  would 
be  a step  backward  not  only  for  the  women 
who  have  worked  assiduously  to  prepare 
themselves  for  administrative  challenges 
but  also  for  female  students  presently  in 
the  education  system.  These  girls  need  the 
role  models  and  the  encouragement  of 
successful  women  in  order  to  reach  out 
beyond  traditional  expectations  and  to 
capitalize  on  their  talents. 

Now  is  the  time  to  utilize  all  available 
resources  and  forge  forward  into  the  field 
of  administration.  Continued  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  women  and  apprehension  on  the 
part  of  men  will  weaken  the  educational 
structure  at  a time  when  all  available 
resources  are  needed  to  meet  the  diversi- 
fied challenges  that  the  future  holds.  □ 
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During  the  past  year,  the  province  of 
Alberta  and,  indeed,  the  entire  country  have 
been  witness  to  the  so-called  Keegstra 
Affair.  That  term  refers  to  the  discovery  of 
the  fact  that  for  almost  fourteen  years 
secondary  school  teacher  James  Keegstra 
had  been  teaching  his  history  classes  that 
the  Holocaust  never  occurred.  Exposed  by 
the  mother  of  one  of  his  students, 

Keegstra’ s actions  roused  Albertans — 
non-Jews  and  Jews  alike — from  their 
complacency.  Keegstra  also  confronted 
Canadians  with  various  questions  about 
what  is  being  taught  in  the  public  schools, 
about  the  social  potency  of  teaching 
history  and  social  studies,  about  the  lack  of 
knowledge  among  many  Canadians  of 
recent  developments,  and  about  apathy 
and  the  “acceptability”  of  prejudicial 
attitudes  and  beliefs.  In  a more  focussed 
manner,  as  I will  argue  in  this  article, 
Keegstra  demonstrated  the  need  to  teach 
students  about  the  Holocaust. 

Holocaust  Denial  Literature 
There  is  a new  type  of  literature  in  the 
land.  It  contends  that  the  historical  event 
known  as  the  Holocaust  never  took  place. 
Indeed,  this  “Holocaust  Denial  Litera- 
ture” argues  that  the  Holocaust  is  a hoax 
and  that  the  six  million  Jewish  human 
beings  murdered  by  the  Nazis  between 
1941  and  1945  were  never  killed.  Thus,  this 
literature  endeavors  to  martyr  these  people 
again,  after  death,  by  asserting  that  they 
never  died  in  the  first  place. 

To  describe  the  Holocaust  Denial  Litera- 
ture as  a lie  is  insufficient.  To  assess  it  as  a 
cruel  hoax  is  meaningless  irony.  For  it  is 
the  worst  kind  of  infamy. 

Sadly,  the  Holocaust  did  occur.  Between 
1941  and  1945,  the  Nazi  regime  decreed 
that  all  Jews  must  die:  Germany,  Europe, 
the  entire  world  had  to  be  purged  of  people 
whose  sole  crime  was  that  they  adhered  to 
certain  religious  beliefs.  As  well,  Gypsies, 
Slavs  (Poles  and  Russians),  and  other 
peoples  whom  the  Nazis  arbitrarily  deemed 
unfit  and  “racially  inferior”  were  exter- 
minated by  the  millions.  Concentration 
camps  were  established  to  process  the 
murdering  of  these  human  beings  on  a 
somewhat  systematic  basis.  Of  the  six 
million  Jews  who  were  slaughtered  during 
those  horrifying  years,  at  least  one  million 


were  children  under  the  age  of  12. 

The  majority  of  the  non-Jewish  populace 
passively  acquiesced  in  the  Nazis’  murder- 
ous actions.  Of  course,  some  protested  and 
resisted.  But  they  did  so  in  the  face  of 
flight,  torture,  and  death.  As  the  name 
Holocaust  denotes,  these  were  years  of  fire. 

It  was  a cruel  time  and  the  cruel  truth  of 
these  years  was  documented  on  film,  in 
written  reports  and  memoirs,  and  in  books 
by  the  Nazis  themselves.  Moreover, 
thousands  of  soldiers  and  civilians  from 
many  lands  bore  witness  to  these  events, 
especially  during  the  time  of  liberation  at 
the  end  of  World  War  Two,  when  they 
encountered  the  few  pitiful  survivors  from 
the  concentration  camps. 

The  Debate  Over  Holocaust  Denial  Literature 
In  spite  of  the  mountain  of  evidence, 
certain  individuals  and  groups  continue  to 
claim  that  the  Holocaust  never  occurred. 
The  source  of  inspiration  for  these 
individuals  is  buried  in  their  psyches. 
However,  the  source  of  funding  for  many 
of  them  (but  not  James  Keegstra)  has  been 
traced  to  neo-Nazi  and  Soviet  coffers 
(Dawidowicz,  1981). 

Nevertheless,  others  defend  the  right  of 
these  individuals  to  ventilate  their  false- 
hoods. They  do  so  in  the  name  of  freedom 
of  speech.  This  line  of  defence  raises 
fundamental  issues.  Does  freedom  of 
speech  allow  for  the  spreading  of  proven 
and  provable  lies?  On  the  other  hand,  will 
censorship  in  one  area  be  used  to  justify 
the  stiffling  of  opinion  in  others?  There  are 
two  possible  responses  to  these  questions. 

On  the  one  side,  those  who  defend  the 
right  of  individuals  to  broadcast  their 
views,  even  though  they  themselves  might 
abhor  what  is  being  said,  do  so  because  of 
their  firm  belief  in  the  necessity  of  the  free 
and  unfettered  exchange  of  ideas.  They 
affirm  that  in  the  open  arena  of  debate,  the 
truth  will  inevitably  arise.  Because  human 
beings  are  fundamentally  rational  and 
reasonable,  they  will  know,  almost  instinc- 
tively, the  truth  when  they  hear  it. 
Moreover,  they  maintain,  no  external  force 
should  be  used  to  screen  what  others  listen 
to  or  think. 

On  the  other  side,  there  are  those  who 
are  morally  outraged  by  even  the  sugges- 
tion that  provable  lies  should  be  given 
equity  with  proven  truth.  They  assert 
that  there  exists  a fundamental  dis- 
tinction between  liberty  and  licence. 

Thus,  they  refer  to  the  decision  made  by 
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American  jurist  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes:  an 
individual  has  the  liberty — indeed  the 
duty — to  cry  “fire”  in  a crowded  theatre 
that  is  on  fire,  but  he  or  she  does  not  have 
the  liberty  to  cry  “fire”  if  there  is  no  fire. 
That  sort  of  behavior  Holmes  described  as 
licence.  Thus,  those  who  oppose  the 
individuals  who  deny  that  the  Holocaust 
occurred  contend  that  the  actions  of  the 
latter  twist  liberty  into  licence. 

Teaching  About  the  Holocaust 

The  Holocaust  and  the  challenges  posed  to 
society  by  it  must  not  be  ignored.  Teaching 
about  the  Holocaust  should  become  part  of 
the  public  school  curriculum  for  no  other 
reason  than  the  Holocaust  did  occur  and 
therefore  is  part  of  the  past  that  shapes  the 
present  and  perhaps  the  future.  For  as 
George  Santayana  pointed  out,  “Those 
who  forget  the  past  are  condemned  to 
repeat  it.” 

In  addition,  learning  about  the  debate 
over  Holocaust  Denial  Literature  can 
enable  students  to  develop  an  awareness  of 
different  types  of  arguments.  It  can  also  be 
used  to  acquaint  them  with  the  essential 
distinction  between  liberty  and  licence  and, 
indeed,  with  the  complexities  of  censor- 
ship. At  the  same  time,  the  subject  of  the 


Holocaust  must  be  presented  with  the 
utmost  sensitivity;  it  was  a time  of 
nightmares  come  true  and  must  be 
approached  with  special  regard  for  the 
potential  emotional  hazards  to  a young 
person’s  apprehensions. 

Teaching  about  the  Holocaust  can  also 
provide  a key  for  unlocking  the  student’s 
personal  attitudes  toward  others  in  his 
or  her  own  community.  It  can  illustrate 
that  people  are  capable  of  great  inhumanity 
and  that  the  first  step  on  the  road  to  this 
sort  of  social  depravity  is  the  indifference 
known  as  apathy.  For  the  greatest  danger 
to  a society  comes  from  the  passive 
acceptance  of  potential  evil.  Teaching 
about  the  Holocaust  can  also  be  presented 
as  part  of  a larger  subject  that,  unfor- 
tunately, has  no  geographic  or  temporal 
boundaries.  The  Holocaust  is  but  one  facet 
of  genocide,  the  name  given  to  the 
extermination  of  one  human  society  by 
another.  Genocide  is  as  old  as  recorded 
history  and  as  new  as  today’s  broadcast. 

Applying  a comparative  perspective,  the 
teacher  can  assist  the  students  in  realizing 
the  pervasive  nature  of  genocide.  For 
genocide  is  not  limited  to  one  group  of 
people:  it  is  part  of  the  human  condition. 
The  goal  of  teaching  about  the  Holocaust 
is,  therefore,  not  to  perpetuate  hatred  of 
some  group  or  even  to  nurture  sympathy 
for  others.  Rather,  in  the  spirit  of 
Santayana’s  injunction,  the  ultimate  objec- 
tive is  to  ensure  that  such  outrages  will  not 
occur  again.  Teaching  about  the  Holocaust 
can  enlighten  students  so  that  if  efforts  are 
ever  made  to  bring  about  the  conditions 
that  lead  to  genocide,  they  will  encounter  a 
populace  that  will  not  readily  or  easily 
tolerate  them. 

Current  Status  of  Teaching  About  the 
Holocaust 

To  ascertain  the  current  status  of  teaching 
about  the  Holocaust  in  Canadian  public 
schools.  The  League  for  Human  Rights  of 
B’nai  Brith  Canada,  a Jewish  service 
organization,  commissioned  a study  of  the 
topic.  Entitled  The  Treatment  of  the 
Holocaust  in  Canadian  History  and  Social 
Science  Textbooks,  the  1982  report  surveyed 
72  textbooks  and  polled  208  Toronto 
high-school  students.  It  concluded  that 
these  textbooks  "on  balance,  offered 
inadequate  treatment  of  the  subject 
matter." 

At  the  same  time,  several  boards  of 
education  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  were 


becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the 
emergence  of  racial  antagonisms  in  their 
schools.  Therefore,  to  prevent  serious 
outbursts,  the  boards  began  to  work  with 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  League  for 
Human  Rights’  study  to  design  a course  on 
the  Holocaust  for  their  systems.  Their 
curricular  efforts  to  date  can  be  obtained 
from  the  offices  of  the  Boards  of  Education 
of  the  City  of  Toronto,  the  City  of  North 
York,  and  the  City  of  Scarborough. 

Conclusion 

The  English  word  “education”  evolved 
from  the  Latin  word  meaning  to  “lead 
out,”  connoting  “to  lead  out”  from 
darkness.  From  this  perspective,  it  is  most 
appropriate  to  teach  about  the  Holocaust. 
For  such  a course  can  shed  light  upon  a 
dark  and  tragic  era  in  human  history.  It  can 
also  open  up  minds  to  methods  of 
separating  truth  from  falsehood  as  well  as 
to  the  exploration  of  current  attitudes  to 
others  in  the  community.  Ultimately,  it 
may  assure  that  occurrences  like  the 
Keegstra  Affair  in  Alberta,  which  has 
blighted  public  education,  will  never  occur 
again.1  Indeed,  teaching  about  the  Holo- 
caust can  prevent  its  reoccurrence.  □ 

Note 

1.  Mr.  Keegstra  will  be  tried  in  January 
1985,  on  the  charge  laid  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  Alberta  that  ”...  while  teaching 
to  high  school  students,  [he]  did  unlawfully 
and  willfully  promote  hatred  against  an 
individual  or  a group — to  wit,  the  Jewish 
people.” 
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The  Challenge  of  Instructional  Technology: 


A Pilot  Project  in  Social 


Culture-Linked  Concepts 
from 

Intermediate  History  1977 

Complexity  of  Concept 

Instances  of  Concept 

- primitive  (not  formally  defined) 

group,  needs,  environment,  interaction. 

- aspects  of  culture 

arts,  religion,  language,  traditions, 
technology 

- [culture] 

- direct  derivatives/compounds 

multiculturalism,  cultural  transmission. 

of  culture 

cultural  adaptation,  cultural  heritage 
(roots),  indigenous  culture,  cultural 

diversity,  ethnic. 

- concepts  which  employ  a second 

lifestyle,  way  of  life,  individualism, 

complex  notion  in  conjunction  with 

cultural  identity 

culture 

Bill  O'Hallarn, 

Almaguin  Highlands  Secondary  School, 
South  River 

The  term  “instructional  technology”  is 
only  now  beginning  to  appear  in  the 
professional  literature.  Usually  it  is 
coupled  with  “cognitive  science”  or 
“cognitive  psychology.”  The  literature 
announcing  its  arrival  exudes  confidence 
that  a learning  “revolution”  is  just  around 
the  comer. 

What  lies  behind  this  new  terminology? 
Evidently  behaviorism  (the  science  of 
reinforcement  that  promised  us  more 
effective  “programmed  instruction”)  has 
yielded  centre  stage  to  a cognitive 
psychology  that  takes  as  its  principal  focus 
the  acquisition  and  processing  of  infor- 
mation by  the  human  mind. 

My  interest  in  instructional  technology 
developed  when  I was  encouraged  to 
consider  how  it  might  apply  to  a perennial 
problem  I have  faced  as  head  of  a history 
department:  how  to  teach  knowledge  in  a way 
that  would  ensure  its  retention  and  continued 
use.  My  experience  as  a teacher  suggested 
that  a large  proportion  of  secondary  school 
students  swat  up  the  required  facts  for  an 
examination  but  soon  forget  what  they 
have  learned,  believing  it  to  be  irrelevant 
to  any  genuine  life  interest.  In  recent 
years,  this  impression  has  been  verified  by 
rigorous  scientific  research,  which  shows, 
for  example,  that  although  scoring  satis- 
factory or  even  excellent  marks  on  an 
examination,  an  alarming  number  of 
science  students  rapidly  revert  to  the 
primitive  prescientific  notions  they  had 
prior  to  instruction.1 

This  article  describes  what  happened 
when  I set  out  to  determine  how  notions  of 
instructional  technology  could  inform  my 
approach  to  teaching  culture  concepts.  I 
selected  this  area  because  Ontario  guide- 
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lines  have  featured  objectives  in  which 
culture  concepts  are  prominent.  The 
account  is  organized  around  the  three 
dominant  concerns  of  what  is  called  the 
“developmental  instructional  technology.” 

What  are  the  elements  in  a culture  knowledge 
structure?2 

Most  current  versions  of  instructional 
technology  advise  that  effective  instruction 
begins  by  clarifying  the  task  to  be 
performed  and  the  mental  requirements  for 
undertaking  it.  For  history  teachers,  the 
student’s  task  is  not  to  temporarily 
assimilate  a body  of  knowledge,  and  then 
forget  it.  Rather,  the  student’s  task  is  to 
learn  to  think  intelligently  in  a variety  of 
contexts  in  which  the  concept  of  culture  is 
dominant.  A mental  prerequisite  for  such  a 
task  is  a set  of  knowledge  elements  of 
sufficient  clarity  and  potency  to  assure 
some  measure  of  maturity  in  this  thinking. 

Most  of  the  research  on  such  knowledge 
structures  has  been  done  in  the  fields  of 
physics,  chemistry,  and  biology,  where 
there  is  widespread  agreement  on  what 
constitutes  key  concepts  and  what  mean- 
ings are  to  be  given  to  these  concepts. 
When  such  consensus  exists,  an  appro- 
priate strategy  is  to  reconstruct  the 
experts’  intellectual  map  of  the  content 
area  in  question.3  No  agreement  or  map 
exists  for  the  social  sciences.  Consequently, 


we  used  an  approximation  of  this  “expert 
knowledge”  procedure  that  grew  out  of 
field-based  curriculum  work  in  Ontario.4 

While  the  Intermediate  History  Guideline 
may  not  be  thought  “expert”  in  respect  to 
what  constitutes  appropriate  knowledge 
elements  for  “culture,”  it  does  have  legal 
authority.  Moreover,  a great  number  of 
experts  were  consulted  during  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  document,  and  we  might  expect 
that  their  notions  of  what  constitutes 
appropriate  culture  concepts  would  be 
represented  to  varying  degrees  in  the 
document. 

We  approached  the  Intermediate 
Guideline,  then,  with  a view  to  locating  a 
set  of  concepts  that  might  be  included  in  an 
organized  body  of  knowledge  built  around 
“culture.”  The  working  group  for  the 
project  first  gathered  all  the  concept 
names  appearing  in  the  guideline  into  nine 
related  clusters5.  Surprisingly,  there  was 
little  disagreement  on  what  these  clusters 
were  and  what  elements  should  go  in  each 
one.  The  18  concepts  appearing  in  the 
“culture”  cluster  gave  us  a starting  point 
based  on  some  defensible  authority. 

Our  procedure  was  to  establish  relation- 
ships between  these  concepts  by  building 
up  their  meanings  progressively,  starting 
with  some  primitive  or  undefined  terms. 

To  facilitate  such  progressive  definition, 
we  had  to  further  subdivide  the  concepts 
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into  groups  of  roughly  the  same  order  of 
complexity. 

The  result  of  that  exercise  is  shown  in 
Figure  1 . This  figure  is  best  read  by 
working  out  from  its  centre.  Thus,  one  row 
down  from  the  pivotal  concept  (culture)  are 
concepts  in  which  the  term  culture  is 
dominant,  such  as  multiculturalism,  cul- 
tural transmission,  and  so  on.  Beyond  that 
are  concepts  that  employ  some  complex 
notion  in  addition  to  culture  (for  example, 
the  notion  of  “cultural  identity”  involves 
the  equally  complex  notion  of  identity). 
Working  upward  from  this  centre  are  the 
arts,  religion,  and  other  entries  typically 
considered  aspects  of  culture. 

The  term  “culture”  and  its  derivatives 
are  given  many  different  definitions  in 
specialized  social  science  dictionaries. 
However,  in  order  to  define  terms  sequen- 
tially, we  had  to  start  with  some  primitive 
or  undefined  terms.  In  choosing  them,  we 
were,  perhaps  unconsciously,  opting  for  a 
particular  model  of  culture  or  particular 
meaning  for  it.  A variety  of  factors 
associated  with  the  details  of  our  school 
curriculum  (particularly  the  beginnings 
made  in  Junior  Environmental  Studies) 
suggested  to  us  that  a psychological  model 
of  culture  would  be  most  appropriate.  In 
this  model,  people  are  perceived  as 
interacting  with  their  social  and  physical 
environments  in  order  to  meet  needs;  the 
transmittable  products  of  these  interactions 
constitute  the  culture  of  a group.  Given 
this  starting  point,  the  second  level 
concepts  are  seen  as  particular  instances  of 
the  products  of  a human  group’s  inter- 
actions with  its  environment.  In  this 
account,  for  example,  a group’s  technology 
is  seen  as  a way  of  doing  things  that  the 
group  has  found  useful  in  meeting  its 
needs.  This  technology  could  exist  in  the 
form  of  procedures  or  of  machines 
embodying  such  procedures. 

Finding  an  answer  to  the  question  posed 
by  an  instructional  technology  regarding 
the  elements  in  a culture  knowledge 
structure  was  not  easy.  However,  grap- 
pling with  the  question  was  productive 
because  it  forced  us  to  think  in  new  ways 
about  the  bodies  of  knowledge  presented  in 
history  courses. 

What  constitutes  “growth"  in  a culture 
knowledge  structure ? 

The  second  requirement  for  effective 


instruction,  according  to  contemporary 
instructional  technology,  is  for  the  teacher 
to  have  a clear  notion  of  what  constitutes 
growth  in  the  mental  elements  required  to 
perform  the  task.  The  task  was  previously 
identified  as  thinking  intelligently  in  a 
context  in  which  the  concept  of  culture  is 
dominant.  Since  the  prerequisite  for  this 
task  was  seen  to  be  a potent  knowledge 
structure,  our  question  becomes:  What 
constitutes  growth  in  a knowledge  struc- 
ture for  culture? 

The  complexity  of  growth  in  a knowl- 
edge structure  is  awesome  to  contemplate. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  proposed  that  growth  in 
a tree  might  provide  an  appropriate 
analogy  in  that  each  new  bud  (idea) 
constitutes  a taking  off  place  for 
further  growth. 

Obviously,  we  have  to  simplify.  Since 
we  have  envisaged  knowledge  growth  in 
terms  of  concepts,  our  attempt  to  describe 
growth  should  focus  on  this  particular 
knowledge  element.  Our  experience  as 
teachers  suggests  that  concept-linked 
growth  might  occur  in  three  ways.  First, 
we  might  expect  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  concepts  the  student  associates  with  the 
word  “culture.”  Second,  we  would  expect 
the  meanings  associated  with  each  concept 
to  become  more  sophisticated.  And  as  a 
result  of  these  two  advances,  we  would 
expect  a third — the  strengthening  of  the 
associations  between  the  concepts. 

The  project  group  administered  items  to 
determine  the  first  two  aspects  of  growth 
(Figure  2).  The  first  item  simply  elicits  the 
number  of  concept  names  spontaneously 
associated  with  culture.  The  second  item 
calls  for  the  student  to  state  the  defining 
characteristics  of  the  concept. 

The  data  we  obtained  were  quite 
interesting.  As  predicted,  older  students 
associated  more  of  the  terms  in  our 
concept  chart  with  culture.  In  addition, 


there  was  a progressive  increase  in  the 
sophistication  of  the  meaning  attached  to 
concepts;  this  was  evident  both  in  the 
number  of  defining  characteristics  and  in 
the  range  of  instances  attached  to  these 
concepts.  However,  growth  in  both 
“dimensions”  was  extremely  slow.  In  fact, 
we  got  the  impression  that  for  the  great 
majority  of  senior  high  school  students  the 
terms  in  the  culture  “net”  (Figure  1)  were 
loosely  associated  (they  could  be  used 
together  in  sentences),  but  they  did  not 
have  any  precise  meaning. 

What  sort  of  instruction  promotes  growth? 
Instructional  technology  next  counsels  us 
to  focus  our  instruction  on  the  mental 
elements  supposed  to  underlie  tasjc  per- 
formance. It  further  advises  us  that  the 
more  directly  such  elements  are  engaged, 
the  more  effective  instruction  will  be. 

Such  advice  can  be  applied  at  two  levels, 
the  first  being  instruction  for  individual 
concepts.  If  the  mental  elements  involved 
in  concept  learning  are  representations  of 
the  defining  characteristics  of  the  concept, 
then  teaching  methods  that  activate  such 
representations  would  be  most  effective. 
From  this  perspective,  simply  talking  in 
general  terms  about  culture  is  pointless. 
Explaining  and  illustrating  the  defining 
characteristics  of  the  concepts  would  be 
effective,  provided  that  the  examples  and 
language  used  by  the  teacher  match  up 
with  what  the  student  already  knows.  To 
ensure  that  this  happens  (and  hence  to 
intensify  the  grip  the  teacher  has  on  the 
essential  mental  elements),  an  interactive 
or  Socratic  method  can  be  used.  In  this 
approach,  the  teacher  first  has  the  student 
give  a definition  of  a term.  The  teacher 
then  reacts  to  the  definition  by  presenting 
examples  that  challenge  it,  forcing  the 
student  to  make  modifications.  By  examin- 
ing how  competent  teachers  interact  with 


Sample  Items  to  Determine  Growth  in  Performance 

1.  What  comes  to  mind  when  you  hear  the  word  culture ? 

Write  down  the  words  as  you  think  of  them.  


2.  Give  a one-sentence  definition  of  each  of  the  following  terms. 
If  you  can't  think  of  a meaning,  leave  it  blank. 

i)  A belief  is 

ii)  An  economic  system  is  

iii)  Quality  of  life  means  

iv)  Language  is 

3.  Complete  the  following  sentence: 

To  compare  two  cultures  you  would  

Figure  2 
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concrete  instances,  we  piggybacked  the 
whole  concept-defining  exercise  on  a 
familiar  “thought  experiment,”  in  which 
a group  of  unrelated  people  suddenly  find 
themselves  shipwrecked  on  an  island.  The 
basic  concepts  in  our  net  (Figure  1)  were 
brought  into  play  immediately.  The  neces- 
sity for  these  people  to  attend  to  their 
physical  needs  requires  interaction  with 
their  environment  and  with  each  other.  In 
order  to  communicate,  they  need  a 
common  language.  Out  of  their  efforts  to 
sustain  themselves  in  their  environment 
come  ways  of  doing  things.  Other  aspects 
of  culture  progressively  grow  out  of  this 
scenario.  The  concept  of  culture  follows 
from  the  consideration  that  the  accumu- 
lated products  of  these  interactions  pass 
from  generation  to  generation. 

The  “shipwrecked”  story,  then,  pro- 
vided a continuing  bank  of  familiar 
examples  from  which  the  meanings  of  the 
culture  concepts  were  drawn.  As  meanings 
developed,  they  were  linked  in  a chart  (an 
expansion  of  Figure  1).  This  visual  linking 
seemed  to  help  students  to  remember  the 
concept  meanings.  In  effect,  the  meaning 
of  many  concepts  could  be  retrieved  by 
remembering  their  location  on  the  chart. 

A Pilot  Test 

During  the  first  year  of  the  study,  some  of 
our  informal  work  in  a grade  12  classroom 
made  us  think  the  scheme  might  have 
significant  effects.  Consequently,  we  be- 
came slightly  more  formal  in  the  second 
year  when  our  study  involved  two  classes 
of  grade  10  general-level  students.  To 
eliminate  practice  effects,  the  students 
completed  different  items  of  a pre-  and 
post-test.  We  spent  some  time  developing  a 
reliable  scoring  scheme.  Lessons  were  tape- 
recorded  and  then  analyzed  to  determine 
direction  for  subsequent  lessons.  In  all, 
four  40-minute  lessons  were  used  in  the 
main  part  of  our  study. 

The  results  were  quite  satisfying  but 
varied  with  the  test.  The  largest  gain  was 
shown  in  the  number  of  concepts  as- 
sociated with  “culture,”  which  jumped  by 
a factor  of  12  (on  the  average)  over  the 


Figure  3 

course  of  instruction.  Scores  on  the 
sophistication-of-concept  measures  were 
also  impressive  in  that  the  mean  gain  was 
about  three  and  one-half  times  the  standard 
deviation  of  the  pre-test  scores.  Less 
spectacular  but  still  positive  results  were 
obtained  in  a third  section  of  the  pre-  and 
post-test,  in  which  students  were  required 
to  do  further  mental  work  with  the  concept 
of  culture.  In  one  of  the  items,  students 
were  asked  how  they  would  compare 
different  cultures.  All  but  one  of  the 
students  showed  improvement.  Evidently, 
the  culture  knowledge  structure 
“spontaneously”  occurred  to  the  students 
when  they  thought  about  how  cultures 
should  be  compared,  for  elements  of  the 
structure  had  become  the  basis  of  the 
comparison.  This  provides  satisfying  evi- 
dence that  progress  was  made  not  only 
with  the  basic  knowledge  structure  but  also 
with  the  “task”  as  we  originally  perceived 
it — the  application  of  such  a structure  to  a 
context  in  which  the  world  “culture” 
dominates. 

We  will  obviously  want  to  strengthen 
such  applications  in  our  subsequent  work. 
Once  the  student  has  been  through  the 
process  of  developing  a viable  structure, 
we  would  return  to  it  in  our  teaching  until 
its  elicitation  is  automatically  cued  by  the 
context.  For  example,  the  structure  pro- 
vides a kind  of  advanced  organizer  for 
studying  an  indigenous  culture,  for  compar- 
ing two  cultures,  and  for  considering  how 
one  culture  might  affect  another.  As 
students  address  these  topics  in  succes- 
sion, they  return  at  each  stage  to  recall  and 
further  develop  the  basic  net  of  concepts. 

In  addition,  each  study  adds  factual  and 
propositional  knowledge.  Because  of  the 
continuing  use  and  expansion  of  this 
knowledge  base,  we  have  good  grounds 
(but  as  yet  no  hard  data)  for  expecting  a 
much  longer  and  more  productive  life  for 
the  knowledge  we  teach  in  history  classes. 

Conclusion 

This  article  reported  on  a classroom  study 


which  addressed  the  three  central  ques- 
tions posed  by  a technology  of  instruction: 
(1)  What  mental  elements  underlie  the  task 
that  the  student  is  supposed  to  be  able  to 
do  after  instruction?  (2)  What  constitutes 
growth  in  these  mental  elements?  (3)  What 
teaching  method  will  produce  the  growth? 
Finding  answers  involved  rethinking  many 
familiar  notions  about  knowledge  and  its 
instruction,  and  the  cognitive  science 
literature  provided  helpful  concepts  and 
methods.  The  short-run  effects  on  students 
would  be  best  described  as  “substantial.” 
What  sense  can  be  made  of  the  claim  of 
the  instructional  technologists  that  a 
“learning  revolution”  is  imminent?  My 
limited  project  certainly  does  not  document 
such  optimism.  However,  it  is  interesting 
to  speculate  on  what  would  happen  if  a 
co-ordinated  effort  to  teach  and  apply 
culture  concepts  was  made  by  teachers  at 
successive  grade  levels.  Admittedly,  this 
would  be  difficult  because  the  group  would 
have  to  develop  a shared  concept  net, 
identify  growth  strands,  and  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  working  within  this  shared 
conception  of  growth.  But  let  us  envisage 
students  exposed  to  many  hours  of 
instruction  over  the  junior,  intermediate, 
and  senior  school  divisions  rather  than  a 
mere  3 hours  of  instruction  over  a few 
days.  How  would  their  ability  to  make 
sense  of  newly  encountered  cultures,  to 
compare  cultures,  and  to  understand  the 
process  of  cultural  adaptation  and  influence 
compare  with  that  of  students  in  today’s 
classrooms?  Perhaps  the  difference  would 
not  be  “revolutionary,”  but  from  what  I 
have  found,  it  would  likely  be  “dramatic.” 

Notes 
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in  Science  Education,  10,  37-60. 

2.  The  term  “knowledge  structure”  is 
used  as  a convenient  synonym  for  “all  the 
information  in  long  term  memory  that 
relates  to  a particular  topic.” 

3.  Shavelson,  R.  J.  (1974).  Methods  for 
examining  representations  of  a subject- 
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Journal  of  Research  in  Science  Teaching,  II 
(3),  231-249. 

4.  This  procedure  is  part  of  a system  of 
curriculum  design  jointly  developed  by 
OISE  field  staff  and  Board  consultants  in 
the  Niagara,  Northeastern,  and  Peter- 
borough regions.  This  system  is  described 
in  Robinson,  F.  G.,  Ross,  J.  A.  & White,  F. 
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instruction.  Toronto:  OISE  Press. 
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School,  OISE’s  Northeastern  Centre,  and 
the  Region  3 Ministry  of  Education  Office. 
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Using  song  reports 


to  develop 

listening, 

analyzing, 

and 

writing  skills 


Robert  Thomson, 

Princess  Margaret  Senior  Secondary  School 
Surrey,  British  Columbia 

Secondary  school  students  are  not  always, 

I have  found,  eager  to  write,  although  they 
are  often  keen  to  express  their  ideas 
verbally  when  a topic  catches  their 
interest.  In  listening  to  my  own  students 
over  the  years,  I have  noticed  two  subjects 
that  spark  much  discussion:  music  and 
movies.  It  seemed  a good  idea,  therefore, 
to  have  the  students  write  about  these  two 
areas  which  so  interest  them. 

To  get  the  students  writing  song  reports, 
I devised  a system  to  teach  a song  as  a 
poem  by  using  the  cloze  method  (outlined 
below).  Through  my  booklet  Great  Songs 
for  the  English  Classroom, 1 other  teachers 
have  picked  up  on  this  method  of 
motivating  students  to  write.  Teacher 
response  to  my  ideas  has  been  encourag- 
ing— I have  received  letters  from  Quebec 
to  British  Columbia.  This  has  happened  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  many  teachers  today 
are  feeling  pressured  into  staying  with  (or 


returning  to)  traditional  ways  of  teaching 
English.  But  would  it  not  be  a pity  if  the 
current  reactionary  mood  managed  to  stifle 
experimentation  with  new  approaches  and 
new  genres? 

To  be  sure,  when  left  to  their  own 
devices,  the  students’  efforts  at  song 
analysis  are  often  rather  skimpy.  This  is 
understandable — they  are  breaking  new 
ground,  and  theirs  is  a difficult  task  to 
master.  Moreover,  when  working  on  their 
own,  they  lack  the  kind  of  individualized 
guidance  which  systematic,  probing, 
teacher-instigated  questions  can  provide. 
Nevertheless,  with  practice  and  guidance, 
many  students  learn  to  write  competent 
reports.  The  essential  thing  is  that,  by 
attempting  this  kind  of  independent  criti- 
cism, they  are  learning  important  skills  and 
enjoying  themselves. 

Students  already  know  that  their  own 
music  is  topical,  interesting,  and  has,  in 
many  cases,  artistic  merit.  They  might 
need  to  be  reminded  though  that  a 
well-written  song  is  a poem.  From  ancient 
Greece  to  medieval  Provence,  poetry  was 


meant  to  be  sung.  Songs  encompass  most 
of  the  major  poetic  genres — lyric,  nar- 
rative, satire,  requiem,  and  so  forth.  A 
well-written  song  is,  therefore,  a fit  subject 
for  study.  Why  have  songs  been  so 
neglected?  Intellectual  snobbery  is  perhaps 
the  cause,  as  well  as  a tendency  for  older 
generations  to  lump  the  songs  of  youth 
under  the  categories  of  trite,  trivial,  and 
tasteless.  This  is  unfair,  but  it  happens  all 
too  often.  However,  you  can  explain  to 
your  students  that  by  studying  their  own 
songs,  they  will  both  be  studying  poetry 
and  choosing  part  of  their  curriculum. 
Clearly,  students  will  develop  initiative, 
life-long  listening  skills,  and  a keener 
appreciation  of  music  by  writing  about 
songs  of  their  own  choosing. 

It  is  best  to  analyze  a few  songs  with  the 
students  in  class  before  they  embark  on 
writing  their  own  reports.  Give  them  the 
outlines  for  two  songs,  preferably  contrast- 
ing ones.  I recommend  The  Logical  Song  by 
Supertramp  and  Fernando  by  Abba.  Both 
are  beautiful  in  their  own  right.  And  as 
both  look  at  one’s  youth — the  former  from 
an  angry,  embittered  viewpoint,  the  latter 
from  a tender,  nostalgic  one — they  provide 
a dramatic  contrast  on  the  same  theme.  It 
is  an  effective  way  to  illustrate  the  richness 
of  what  is  available. 

Let’s  use  The  Logical  Song  as  an  example 
of  how  to  teach  a song  using  the  cloze 
method.  You  will  need  to  write  out  the 
words  to  the  song,  numbering  each  line 
consecutively.  Then  go  back  over  what 
you’ve  written  and  remove  key  words, 
those  to  which  you  want  the  students  to 
pay  particular  attention.  These  could  be 
words  that  are  hard  to  hear,  that  emphasize 
a theme  or  particular  point  of  the  song,  or 
that  are  difficult  in  a grammatical  sense. 

The  choice  will  depend  on  your  goals.  In 
the  boxed-in  version  of  The  Logical  Song. 
the  underlined  words  are  those  left  out  of 
the  skeleton  outline  prepared  for  the 
students. 

Play  the  song  on  a cassette  recorder  a 
couple  of  times  while  the  students  fill  in  the 
missing  words  on  their  individual  copies  of 
the  outline.  You  will  not  hear  a peep  out  of 
them  at  this  point. 

Next,  have  a few  students  prim  the 
missing  words  on  the  blackboard.  Check 
the  accuracy  of  their  interpretation  and 
correct  their  spelling.  Discuss  the  meaning 
of  any  new  words.  What  does  “cynical" 
really  mean?  What  does  “clinical"  con- 
note? Discuss  the  artistic  merits  of  the 
song.  Are  there  any  good  images  or 
allusions?  Which  instruments  dominate? 
What  effect  do  they  have?  What  kind  of 
mood  do  they  create? 

You  may  want  to  include  written 
questions  about  the  song  with  the  cloze 
outline.  In  that  case,  it  is  often  desirable  to 
have  the  students  work  together  in  small 
groups  on  these  prepared  questions  after 
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the  corrected  version  of  the  song  has  been 
put  on  the  blackboard.  Those  students  who 
finish  the  questions  early  can  work  on 
supplementary  readings  or  activities  which 
dovetail  with  the  song.  It  is  easy  to  find 
poems  and  newspaper  articles  (e.g.,  Ann 
Lander’s  columns)  that  serve  as  compan- 
ion pieces. 


The  Logical  Song  (in  cloze  outline) 

1.  When  I was  young  it  seemed  that  life 
was  so 

2.  Wonderful,  a miracle! 

3.  Oh,  it  was  beautiful,  magical! 

4.  And  all  the  birds  in  the  trees,  well, 

5.  They'd  be  singing  so  happily, 

6.  Oh,  joyfully,  playfully  watching  me. 

7.  But  then  they  sent  me  away  to  teach 
me  how  to  be 

8.  Sensible,  logical,  responsible,  practical. 

9.  And  they  showed  me  a world  where  1 
could  be  so 

10.  Dependable,  clinical,  intellectual,  cyni- 
cal. 

11.  There  are  times  when  all  the  world's 
asleep. 

12.  The  questions  run  too  deep. 

13.  For  such  a simple  man! 

14.  Won’t  you  please,  please  tell  me  what 
we've  learned. 

15.  I know  it  sounds  absurd 

16.  But  please  tell  me  who  I am! 

17.  Now  watch  what  you  say  or  they'll  be 
calling  you  a 

18.  Radical,  liberal,  fanatical,  criminal. 

19.  Won’t  you  sign  up  your  name? 

20.  We'd  like  you  to  feel  you're 

21.  Acceptable,  respectable,  presentable, 
vegetable ! 

22.  At  night,  when  the  world's  asleep 

23.  The  questions  run  so  deep 

24.  For  such  a simple  man! 

(Repeat  lines  14-16.) 


Here  are  some  questions  you  could  pose 
to  the  students  concerning  The  Logical 
Song.  A cynic  (line  10)  could  be  described 
as  a person  who  has  lost  his  or  her 
idealism.  Can  you  illustrate  this  process  of 
disenchantment  with  reference  to  either 
yourself  or  to  someone  you  know?  Have 
the  schools  which  you’ve  attended  changed 
you  in  the  ways  outlined  in  The  Logical 
Song ? Explain  and  give  examples.  Describe 
the  direction  in  which  the  following 
influences  tend  to  push  you:  parents,  peer 
groups,  advertising.  Are  these  positive  or 
negative  influences?  Line  7 possibly  con- 
tains a hint  as  to  the  cultural  background  of 


the  members  of  Supertramp.  Explain. 

When  all  of  the  students  have  finished 
their  work,  play  the  song  a final  time. 

Although  by  this  point  the  students  will 
have  learned  the  basics  about  song  reports, 
I strongly  suggest  that  you  examine 
Fernando  as  well.  As  you  did  with 
The  Logical  Song,  complete  and  discuss  the 
cloze  outlines.  You  could  ask  if  any  of 
the  students  realize  that  the  song  is  about 
two  old  men  who  fought  in  the  Mexican 
Revolution.  Some  well-chosen  questions 
will  help  them  to  realize  that  there 
is  quite  a bit  to  be  said  about  almost  any  song. 
Even  Humpty  Dumpty  is  a political  allegory! 

To  highlight  the  differences  between  The 
Logical  Song  and  Fernando,  you  can  present 
a few  general  questions  to  the  students: 

1.  Summarize  each  song  in  a sentence  or 
two. 

2.  Both  songs  involve  adults  looking  back 
at  their  youth.  How  does  each  seem  to  feel 
about  his/her  youthful  days? 

3.  How  effectively  are  such  things  as 
tempo,  voices,  and  instrumentation  used  in 
each  song?  Do  the  instruments  used 
succeed  in  creating  a feeling  or  a mood? 
Describe  it. 

4.  Which  song  satisfies  you  the  most 
intellectually?  Which  has  the  richer  con- 
tent? Is  most  original? 

5.  Which  song  satisfies  you  the  most 
emotionally? 

6.  In  general,  which  of  the  two  songs  do  you 
prefer?  Why? 

Individual  Student  Reports 

The  students  are  now  ready  to  work  on 
their  own  using  the  song  report  forms.  I 
run  off  a hundred  of  these  at  a time,  put 
them  in  a folder  at  the  front  of  my  filing 
cabinet,  and  invite  the  students  to  help 
themselves. 

The  Song  Report 

1.  Find  a good  song.  Listen  to  it  carefully 
several  times  and  copy  down  the  words 
very  accurately.  It  sometimes  helps  to  write 
down  the  first  few  words  to  each  line, 
adding  the  rest  as  you  grasp  them.  Number 
each  line  as  you  go  along;  this  will  make  it 
easier  for  you  to  refer  later  to  specific  parts 
of  the  song.  Get  help  from  a friend  if  you 
have  trouble  hearing  all  of  the  words. 


Maybe  your  public  library  can  help;  some 
libraries  have  good  music  departments. 

2.  Check  the  spelling  of  the  words.  Use  a 
dictionary  if  necessary.  Punctuate  the  song 
as  well  as  you  can;  if  you  think  that  the 
punctuation  on  the  record  cover  is  wrong 
(and  many  record  albums  do  contain 
errors!),  feel  free  to  supply  your  own.  The 
final  copy  you  hand  in  should  be  perfect.  If 
the  song  is  written  in  rhyme,  write  it  out  in 
the  form  of  a poem. 

3.  Study  the  song  and  see  if  you  can  figure 
out  its  message.  Then  write  a paragraph  or 
two  about  this.  Does  your  song  seem  to  fit 
into  any  of  the  chapters  of  Great  Songs  for 
the  English  Classroom,  or  does  it  fall  into  a 
category  of  its  own?  If  so,  what  is  that 
category?  Gadzooks!  Maybe  you  could 
collect  several  songs  on  the  same  theme 
and  come  up  with  a whole  chapter  of  your 
own! 

4.  In  a separate  section,  evaluate  your  song 
from  the  following  points  of  view: 

(a)  words — Are  they  effective?  Are  they 
original? 

(b)  imagery  (metaphors,  similes,  symbols, 
etc.) — Are  there  any  and  are  they  effec- 
tive? Explain. 

(c)  the  singer’s  voice — Does  it  suit  the 
theme  and  mood  of  the  song?  Does  it  have 
a good  range?  Are  the  words  pronounced 
clearly,  that  is,  are  they  well-enunciated? 
Does  it  have  a “soul  sound,”  a black  jazz 
singer  quality?  Use  your  imagination  in 
describing  it. 

(d)  instrumentation — Which  instruments 
dominate?  What  kind  of  effect  do  they 
create?  Is  this  effect  appropriate?  How 
good  is  the  musicianship  in  terms  of 
expression,  the  use  of  loudness  and 
softness,  and  so  on.  Try  to  refer  to  specific 
lines  when  an  instrument  is  used  effec- 
tively and  explain  why  its  use  at  this  point 
is  effective. 

5.  Hand  in  your  report  and  a copy  of  your 
song.  If  you  prefer  to  make  a cassette 
rather  than  hand  in  the  record,  that  will  be 
fine. 

6.  I look  forward  to  learning  from  you  and 
hope  that  you  enjoy  your  research.  Maybe 
we  can  listen  to  some  of  your  choices  in 
class! 
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A Sample  Student  Song  Report 
Analysis  of^6ig  Brother,"  by  David  Bowie. 

This  song  is  easily  the  most  religious  of  the  many  songs  on  the  album 
Diamond  Dogs.  Bowie,  after  having  read  19!W,  -went  amok  and  saw  a resemblance 
between  Orwell's  Big  Brother  and  the  Big  Guy  upstairs.  Both  are  all-seeing 
and  omnipotent,  so  why  not?  Anyway .. .Bowie  refers  to  his  homosexuality  and 
the  presence  of  death  in  the  first  two  lines,  somehow  hinting^a  connection 
(ftiybe  he  is  hinting  that  both  are  'evil',  or  that  both  are  taboos  that  we  as 
a soc$y  don't  want  to  face  up  to*)  In  the  third  line,  Bowie^tpM' everyone 

to  stop  living  in  the  past.  Up  to  the  tenth  line,  he  evokes  images  of  the 

0v( Jlrnn.H*D3 

technological  side  of  the-Cig  Brother,  saying  that  the  technological  revolution 
will  make  our  society  like  a prison  state:  an  emotionless,  "clean"  entity  of 
Puritanism.  Ihen  he  notes  sarcastically,  "We  can  begin  to  restructure  our  society 
the  way  it  was  meant  to  be  (actually  the  way  Bowie  wanted  it  in  his  Ziggy 
Stardust  phase).  In  finishing  the  stanza,  Bowie  rtakes  the  first  reference  to 
Christianity  with  "saviour's  shores,"  maybe  a^ating-wi  the  beating  the  Church 
took  in  the  60^  with  everyone  screaming  "God  is  dead." 

In  the  next  stanza,  Bowie  yells  for  spiritual  guidance  in  his  new  world. 

He  wants  someone  to  look  out  for  him,  to  punish  him,  to  teach  him  new  (and 
possibly  false^  ideas,  someone  like  God.  The  guardian  angel  concept  is 
introduced  here,  as  well  as  the  omnipotent,  all-knowing  entity  who  sees  all 

and  judges  all.  Aieo  _jn  the  Bible,  one  finds  the  self-righteous  type  who 

£ 

preaches  that  everyone  should  follow  him  blindly  and  unquestioningly . If  one 

rvyJfaA 

rants  on  enough,  (as  I am  doing  now)^  one  can  see  that  Bowie  has-  made  yet 
another  prediction.  He  foresees  the  rise  of  the  Moral  Majority,  who  collectively 
wantj/  to  return  to  conservative  life,  and  to  see  the  return  of  Bible  worship  in 
schools  and  churches. 

Whew! 

the  last  stanza,  Bowie  provides  an  answer  for  the (jM^ftypes : 

Bowie's  God  or  Big  Brother  sees  himself  as  a dull  type  to  the  people  of  today* 
who  knows  nothing  of  today's  issues  and  who  would  rather  leave  humans  to  them- 
selves.  Bowie,  with pending,  to  the  Big  Guy  that  He  can'  hot  leave  them  for 


lyiic  u-L|5  uuj  i/iiai.  lie  ecu  i uvju  iedve 

has 

he  has  responsibilities  to  the  errant  humans.  However  Bowie's  message  hed  a 
dark  side  to  it  as  well:  if  God  doesn't  prepare  for  today's  world,  he  will 
likely  be  lost  in  it  completely.  (Surprising,  for  you'd  think  that  God  would 
know  about  those  things.) 


oV' 


7.  Finally,  please  feel  free  to  modify  this 
song  report  or  add  to  it  any  of  your  own 
ideas.  If  you  have  a good  grasp  of  the 
mood  symbolism  of  various  keys,  why  not 
write  about  it?  Have  you  ever  gone 
through  any  of  the  experiences  described  in 


the  songs  you  have  chosen  to  write  about? 
Care  to  explain? 

It  is  certainly  enjoyable  to  sit  back  in  a 
comfortable  chair  and  read  a student's 
report  while  listening  to  a cassette  of 


his/her  songs.  Marking  reports  is  a great 
pleasure  and  one  learns  a lot!  Remember, 
though,  that  some  students  are  incapable  of 
sophisticated  reporting;  I encourage  them 
to  write  reports  on  relatively  simple  songs 
such  as  Supertramp’s  Lord,  Is  It  Mine?  No 
matter  how  complex  or  simple  their 
approach,  students  do  profit  from  writing 
song  reports.  Taste,  listening  skills,  orig- 
inal and  analytical  abilities  are  all  de- 
veloped. And  students  usually  will  find  an 
appropriate  level  of  their  own  accord. 

When  you  receive  a particularly  good  song 
report,  why  not  print  up  a class  set  of  the 
words,  listen  to  it  together,  and  discuss  it? 
This  approach  will  do  much  to  generate  an 
interest  in  doing  further  reports.  Naturally,  it 
would  be  wise  to  get  a student’s  permission 
before  using  his/her  report  in  class',  for  you 
could  cause  some  embarrassment.  One’s 
choice  of  songs  and  one’s  response  to  them 
are  very  personal. 

Some  reports  deal  with  controversial 
themes.  One  of  my  students  analyzed  Bob 
Seger’s  The  Fire  Down  Below,  which  deals 
powerfully  with  the  theme  of  the  univer- 
sality of  prostitution.  Why  not  accept  such 
reports  without  censure  or  fuss?  You  can 
use  such  topical  reports  as  springboards  to 
further  classroom  activities  such  as  read- 
ings or  debates. 

One  of  my  grade  10  students  has  written 
at  least  a dozen  song  reports  for  me  this 
year.  Both  his  analyses  and  choice  of  songs 
are  fascinating,  and  thanks  to  him  I am  now 
a little  less  ignorant  of  current  pop  music 
songs.  Although  I can’t  say  that  any  of 
them  have  supplanted  Verdi  and  Wagner  in 
my  mind,  it  doesn’t  really  matter  what  / 
think  of  them.  If  students  are  exploring 
their  interests  and  learning  how  to  write, 
that’s  enough  for  me. 

Useful  Songs 

Finally,  here  are  some  popular  songs  that 
you  could  use  to  get  started  on  song 
reports:  It  s Still  Rock  and  Roll  to  Me.  by 
Billy  Joel;  Prison  Trilogy  by  Joan  Baez: 
Patterns,  by  Paul  Simon;  Night  Moves,  by 
Bob  Seger;  You're  So  Vain,  by  Carly  Simon: 
The  Best  of  Times,  by  Styx;  The  Cost  of  Love. 
by  Linda  Ronstadt;  Tom  Sawyer,  by  Rush: 
The  Fire  Down  Below,  by  Bob  Seger:  and  Do 
You  Know  the  Way  to  San  Jose ? by  Dionne 
Warwick.  Songs  from  the  great  musicals 
such  as  West  Side  Story  or  Jesus  Christ 
Superstar  are  also  very  good.  And  for  a 
book  that  will  tell  you  all  you  need  to  know 
about  the  ‘‘new  wave,"  try  The  New  Music 
by  Glenn  A.  Baker  and  Stuart  Coupe, 
published  in  1980  by  Harmony  Books. □ 

Note 

1 . Great  Songs  for  the  English  Classroom 
(Exercises  in  Close  Listening  and  Analysis  I is 
available  from  the  Lesson  Aids  Service. 
B.C.  Teachers'  Federation.  105-2235  Bur- 
rard  Street.  Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 
V6J  3H9.  This  booklet  was  discussed  by 
Constance  Hcibey  in  her  article  " And  living 
is  what  poems  arc  for  me  today."  Orbit  5b. 
February  1981. 
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The  Topic  of  Death  in 


William  S.  Q'Bruba 

Bloomsburg  State  College 

All  children  must  face  the  reality  of  death, 
but  few  adults  are  adequately  prepared  to 
discuss  it  with  them.  Although  many 
articles  have  been  written  on  how  to 
answer  the  child’s  questions,  doubts,  and 
fears,  most  fail  to  provide  a clear 
understanding  of  the  concept  of  death  and 
may  raise  even  more  questions  in  the  mind 
of  the  child.  Fortunately,  an  increasing 


number  of  children’s  books  are  being 
published  which  deal  with  death  at  levels 
children  can  begin  to  understand  and 
maybe  even  accept. 

Experts  generally  agree  that  children 
under  six  years  of  age  do  not  really 
understand  death  as  final.  Those  over  six 
are  usually  interested  in  the  process  of 
death  and  the  mystery,  although  often  they 
do  not  comprehend  its  universal  nature.  A 
classroom  teacher  should  present  literature 
dealing  with  the  concept  at  levels  children 
can  grasp.  For  example,  at  the  primary 


level  death  is  best  presented  as  peaceful, 
quiet,  and  non-violent.  The  death  in  a story 
at  this  level  is  frequently  that  of  a pet  or  a 
grandparent — most  often  the  first  instances 
of  death  that  a young  child  must  face  in  his 
or  her  life. 

Nana  Upstairs  and  Nana  Downstairs  by 
Tomie  De  Paola  is  a very  good  book  for 
class  reading  and  discussion.  Children  who 
become  familiar  with  it  can  share  the 
sorrow  of  the  little  boy  in  the  story  who 
must  face  the  inevitable  death  of  both  his 
great-grandmother  and  his  grandmother. 
Perhaps,  it  is  best  to  point  out  to  children 
that  loved  ones  who  die  will  not  come 
back  except  in  memory.  The  theme  in  De 
Paola’ s book  and  in  others  like  it  is  one 
worth  exposing  to  children:  Although  death 
must  be  accepted  as  final,  those  who  die 
can  live  on  in  the  thoughts  of  the  living. 

The  death  of  a pet  or  an  animal  is 
another  occasion  when  many  children  are 
faced  with  much  sorrow.  In  an  attempt  to 
help,  many  adults  quickly  try  to  replace  the 
lost  pet  with  another  animal  instead  of 
explaining  the  death;  this  often  leaves  the 
child  confused  and  full  of  questions.  Here 
again,  a classroom  teacher  can  help 
through  the  use  of  literature.  A good 
children’s  book  on  this  theme  is  a perfect 
way  for  teachers  to  explain  what  has 
happened  and  to  give  their  students  a 
chance  to  see  how  other  boys  and  girls 
react.  Through  classroom  reading  and 
discussion,  children  may  come  to  view 
differently  the  loss  of  their  own  pet.  The 
Tenth  Good  Thing  About  Barney  by  Judith 
Viorst  is  a very  touching  story  which 
allows  children  to  witness  the  same 
feelings  of  sadness  that  they  themselves 
may  have  experienced  over  the  death  of 
their  own  pet.  The  book  makes  no  attempt 
to  suggest  that  the  cat  that  dies  has  “gone 
away’’  or  “is  asleep,”  as  children  are  often 
told;  instead,  it  presents  them  with  the 
facts. 

Children  naturally  have  many  questions 
concerning  death  and  all  that  surrounds  it. 
By  acquainting  children  with  the  book  Tell 
Me  About  Death,  Tell  Me  About  Funerals 
by  Elizabeth  Adam  Corley,  a teacher  can 
provide  basic  information  in  an  interesting 
story.  In  this  particular  book,  a father 
answers,  in  just  enough  detail,  his  young 
daughter’s  questions  on  death,  mortuaries, 
and  funerals. 

The  literature  for  children  listed  in 
the  selected  bibliography  below  presents 
the  topic  realistically  yet  tactfully.  Death  is 
not  presented  in  a manner  that  will  frighten 
children;  rather,  the  authors  attempt  to 
show  that  all  of  us  have  feelings  of  grief  in 
this  situation.  The  literature  gives  readers  a 


From  " How  it  feels  when  a parent  dies,  "by  J.  Krementz. 
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Children’s  Literature 


From  "Nana  upstairs  and  Nana  downstairs" 
by  T.  DePaola. 

chance  to  see  that  their  feelings  are  normal 
and  that  death  is  natural. 

Children  need  and  welcome  a chance  to 
discuss  death.  An  open  discussion  in  the 
classroom  is  a helpful  way  of  encouraging 


them  to  express  their  feelings  on  this  topic. 
This  can  be  done  effectively  before  and 
after  the  reading  of  a book  dealing  with 
some  aspect  of  death.  A teacher  can  help 
those  who  may  not  be  able  to  express  their 
feelings  in  words.  Using  discussion  and 
other  activities,  a teacher  can  provide 
children  with  an  outlet  for  their  emotions. 

Because  of  the  increasing  number  of 
appropriate  books  written  for  children  on 
the  topic  of  death,  teachers  can  effectively 
guide  students  to  those  that  will  relieve 
fears  and  answer  questions.  Since  these 
sources  are  readily  available,  it  would  be 
beneficial  to  teachers  and  reassuring  to 
students  if  they  were  used  as  the  basis  for  a 
positive  learning  experience.  Through  the 
use  of  literature,  a teacher  can  make  the 
classroom  a supportive  atmosphere  for 
children  to  deal  with  many  uncertain  areas 
in  their  minds,  including  the  topic  of  death. 


From  "First  Snow"  by  H.  Coutant. 


Books  for  Children 


Death  of  Grandparents 

Coutant,  H.  First  snow.  New  York:  Alfred 
A.  Knopf,  1974. 

DePaola,  T.  Nana  upstairs  and  Nana  down- 
stairs. New  York:G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons, 1973. 

Fassler,  J.  My  grandpa  died  today. 

New  York  Behavioral  Publishing,  1971. 

Miles,  M.  Annie  and  the  old  one.  Boston / 
Toronto:  Little,  Brown,  1971. 

Orgel,  D.  Mulberry  music.  New  York: 
Harper  & Row,  1971. 

Death  of  Parents 

Cleaver,  W.  & V.  Grover.  Philadelphia  & 
New  York:  Lippincott,  1970. 

Cleaver,  W.  & V.  Where  the  lilies  bloom. 
Philadelphia  & New  York:  Lippincott, 1969. 

Farley,  C.  The  garden  is  doing  fine.  New 
York:  Atheneum,  1975. 

Krementz,  J.  How  it  feels  when  a parent 
dies.  New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1981. 

Whitehead,  R.  The  mother  tree.  New  York: 
Seabury  Press,  1971. 

Zindel,  B.  & P.  A star  for  the  latecomer. 
New  York:  Harper  & Row,  1980. 

Death  of  Pets  or  Other  Animals 

Cunningham,  J.  Wings  of  the  morning. 

Los  Angeles:  Golden  Gate  Jr.  Books,  1971. 


Miles,  B.  The  trouble  with  thirteen.  New 
York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1979. 

Viorst,  J.  The  tenth  good  thing  about 
Barney . New  York:  Atheneum,  1972. 

Warburg,  S.  S.  Growing  time.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin,  1969. 

Death  of  a Sibling  or  Friend 

Babbitt,  N.  Tuck  everlasting.  New  York: 
Bantam,  1976. 

Greene,  C.  C.  Beat  the  turtle  drum.  New 
York:  Viking  Press,  1976. 

Lee,  V.  The  magic  moth.  New  York: 
Seabury  Press,  1972. 

L’Engle,  M.  A ring  of  endless  light. 
Toronto:  McGraw-Hill,  Ryerson,  1980. 

Paterson,  K.  Bridge  to  Terabithia.  New 
York:  Thomas  Crowell,  1973. 

Smith,  D.  A taste  of  blackberries.  New 
York:  Thomas  Crowell,  1973. 

Thrasher,  C.  The  dark  didn ’t  catch  me. 
New  York:  Atheneum,  1976. 

Death  Related 

Corley,  E.  A.  Tell  me  about  death,  tell  me 
about  funerals.  Santa  Clara:  Grammatical 
Sciences,  1973. 

Books  for  Adults 


Cameron,  E.  Beyond  silence.  New  York: 
E.  P.  Dutton,  1980. 
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Gr oilman,  E.  A.  Talking  about  death:  A 
dialogue  between  parents  and  child. 

Boston:  Beacon  Press,  1970. 

Presents  approaches  which  protect  children 
from  destructive  fantasies  while  aiding  them 
to  accept  the  reality  of  death. 

Lonetto,  R.  Children ’s  conceptions  of  death. 
New  York:  Springer  Publishing,  1980. 

Views  death  through  children’s  words  and 
drawings. 

Moriarty , D.  M.  The  loss  of  loved  ones. 
Springfield:  Charles  C.  Thomas,  1967. 

The  effects  of  a death  in  the  family  on 
personality  development. 

Rudolph,  M.  Should  the  children  know: 
Encounters  with  death  in  the  lives  of 
children.  New  York:  Schocken  Books,  1978. 

Stein,  S.  B.  About  dying.  New  York:  Walker 
Publishing,  1974. 

Explains  ways  young  children  make  sense 
of  difficult  events  in  their  lives. 

Vogel,  L.  J.  Helping  a child  understand 
death.  Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1975. 
Deals  with  developing  a healthy  attitude 
toward  death  from  a Christian  outlook. 

Wilkenfeld,  L.  Mien  children  die.  Dubuque, 
Iowa:  Kendall-Hunt,  1977. 

Professionals  work  with  a dying  child,  his 
family,  and  friends. 

Zeligs,  R.  Children's  experience  with  death. 
Springfield:  Charles  C.  Thomas,  1974. 

Gear  and  honest  answers  to  questions 
children  ask  about  death. 
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Children’s  Choices  of  Canadian  Books 


Children’s  Choices  of  Canadian  Books  (Vol.  3) 
edited  by  Margaret  Caughey.  Ottawa: 
Citizen’s  Committee  on  Children,  1984. 
$7.00,  165  pp. 

Available  from  Citizen’s  Committee  on 
Children,  P.O.  Box  6133,  Station  J, 

Ottawa,  Ontario,  K2A  1T2 

This  third  volume  of  the  consumer’s  guide 
(the  previous  two  were  reviewed  in  Orbit 
69)  is  advertised  as  “children  showing 
what  they  like.”  It  consists  of  reviews  of 
Canadian  children’s  books,  both  new  and 
old,  as  well  as  those  dealing  with  Canadian 
subject  matter;  the  books  were  selected  by 
children  aged  3 to  14  years. 

The  volume  contains  a cumulative  index 
for  volumes  1,  2,  and  3 and  publishers’ 
up-dates  on  the  availability  of  books 
reviewed  in  the  first  two  volumes.  Also 
new  this  time  is  an  addition  to  the  Michelin 


Guide-Style  marginal  symbols,  designed  for 
quick  reference;  a sign  indicates  those 
books  available  in  French  editions. 

Much  as  I like  the  idea  of  hearing  from 
the  readers  themselves,  I find  it  frustrating 
that  quotes  from  the  children’s  reports  are 
randomly  interspersed  throughout  the 
book.  How  children  approach  literature 
would  be  better  revealed  if  it  were 
clear  what  books  are  described  by  the 
tantalizing  quotes.  Comments  like  “I  read 
the  back  and  found  out  that  it  is  more  for 
girls  and  I am  interested  in  girls  but  not 
girls’  books”  and  “There  are  some  things 
really  happening  in  Canada”  provoked  my 
curiosity  but  were  devoid  of  any  real 
meaning  when  detached  from  their  refe- 
rents. 

All  in  all,  Volume  3 continues  and 
improves  this  valuable  resource  from  “out 
of  the  mouths  of  babes.” 
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Teacher’s  Aid:  A Collection  of  Ideas  and 
Activities  for  the  Child  in  the  Classroom 


Teacher’ s Aid:  A Collection  of  Ideas  and 
Activities  for  the  Child  in  the  Classroom  by 
Edward  Polak  and  Bill  Page.  Montreal: 
Quebec  Association  for  Children  and 
Adults  with  Learning  Disabilities,  1983. 
$7.50,  94  pp. 

Available  from  GEMS  Conference  and 
Consulting  Services,  5003  Victoria  Ave., 
Montreal,  Que.  H3W  2N2. 

Polak  and  Page  are  an  educational  consul- 
tant and  an  experienced  classroom  teacher, 
respectively.  Each  chapter  of  their  manual 
deals  with  a particular  feature  of  what  the 
authors  see  as  a well-rounded 
curriculum — one  that  reflects  the  full 
picture  of  a child’s  needs  and  everyday 
practices.  The  manual  is  designed  to 
reintroduce  innovation  and  energy  into  the 
classroom,  for  both  the  student  and  the 
teacher.  Typical  classroom  practices,  say 
the  authors,  “do  not  have  to  be  boring; 
they  can  be  joyful,  stimulating,  and 
exciting.”  Variety  and  spirit  can  be 
developed  in  the  normal,  taken-for-granted 
means  of  stimulating  students. 

The  authors’  intent  seems  to  be  to 
disrupt  some  of  the  assumptions  that  go 
hand-in-hand  with  conventional  teaching 
methods.  For  instance,  they  want  to 
reintroduce  “mystery”  into  the  learning  of 
mathematics;  and  in  the  chapter  entitled 
“Mostly  Speaking,”  they  claim  a desire  to 
“break  through  the  code  of  silence”  of  the 
traditional  classroom  and  build  on  the 
“limited  and  fragile  oral  language  base”  of 
many  students.  Polak  and  Page  also  outline 
practice  exercises  to  enhance  other  neces- 
sary skills  for  life,  such  as  listening, 


creating  friendships,  and  thinking. 

However,  this  manual  suffers  the  fate  of 
all  manuals  insofar  as  it  can  only  aid  the 
thoughtful  teacher  who  has  already  mas- 
tered the  reasoning  behind  the  examples 
offered.  Because  there  is  no  central  theory 
or  principle  to  organize  the  imaginative 
activities  and  no  image  presented  of  the 
child  as  a subject  for  education,  the 


activities  cited  could  appear  as  an  ad  hoc 
shopping  list.  The  authors  eschew 
“philosophy”  in  the  foreword: 

This  book  is  not  about  a philosophy  of  learning 
or  a theory  of  teaching.  It  is  a collection  of 
views  for  the  child  in  the  classroom. 
Nevertheless  ...  it  is  our  view  that  the  child 
must  experience  an  important  measure  of 
success  in  the  classroom. 

Consequently,  there  is  no  linking  of 
particular  activities  to  educational  objec- 
tives. Although  the  interesting  activities 
range  over  a variety  of  areas  and  touch  on 
a variety  of  skills,  they  would  not  help  a 
teacher  who  simply  went  through  them  one 
by  one.  The  book  is  more  than  a list  to  be 
mechanically  implemented;  the  authors 
need  to  explain  why  that  is  so.  The  fact 
that  age  ranges  for  the  exercises  are 
nowhere  specified  is  a further  hindrance  to 
the  book’s  usefulness. 

This  manual  would  be  greatly  enhanced 
by  a more  explicit  discussion  of  the 
“philosophy”  it  claims  to  omit,  making  it 
both  more  interesting  and  more  practical. 
Consider  the  following  example  from  a 
page  entitled  “Finding  Alternatives”: 

I HAD  A KID  WHO  . . . tapped  his  desk  with 
his  pencil.  SO  ...  I had  him  put  a piece  of 
foam  rubber  on  the  spot  where  he  tapped!" 

This  and  other  passages  in  the  book 
suggest  an  educational  philosophy  based 
on  the  principle  that  it  is  the  teacher’s 
responsibility  to  provide  the  conditions 
necessary  to  learning,  and  that  the  teacher 
should  not  reform  the  student  but  rather 
innovate  with  the  student’s  co-operation.  It 
would  be  of  value  if  some  of  these  ideas 
were  made  explicit  and  fleshed  out  in  this 
imaginative  book. 


Reviewed  by  Joan  Allen,  York  University 


Practical  Guide  to  Children’s  Handwriting 


The  Practical  Guide  to  Children' s Handwriting 
by  Rosemary  Sasson.  London:  Thames 
and  Hudson.  1983.  96  pp. 

This  little  resource  book  for  teachers 
approaches  the  instruction  of  handwriting  in 
a “progressive  common  sense  way”  that 
emphasizes  legibility  and  speed  without 
sacrificing  the  development  of  the  student’s 
“personal  hand.”  In  this  way,  the  author 
strives  to  adjust  the  teaching  of  handwriting 
to  the  demands  of  a universalistic, 
bureaucratic  state  (legibility,  speed)  while 
preserving  some  sense  of  individuality 
(“personal  hand”).  But,  in  fact,  the 
uniqueness  of  one’s  handwriting  is  irre- 
pressible. We  are  told  in  the  frontispiece  of 
the  book  that  “whatever  model  is  imposed, 
personal  style  will  usually  win  in  the  end.” 
However,  for  Sassoon,  this  is  not  a 
regrettable  feature:  “To  break  away  from  a 
model  is  to  make  progress,  and  a sign  of 
maturity,  not  rebellion.”  She  advises 
teachers  that  “the  hand  should  be  flowing 
and  natural  by  the  age  of  11.” 

According  to  the  author,  handwriting  is 
first  and  foremost  a skill  — and  a tell-tale 
one  at  that  since  it  can  be  read  by  society 
as  a sign  of  many  things,  most  pertinently, 
of  one’s  good  or  bad  habits.  A child’s 
handwriting  can  indicate  habits,  intention, 
motivation,  style,  industry,  character,  and 
the  like.  Now,  since  the  author  does  not 
provide  any  evidence  that  such  qualities 
can  truly  be  assigned  to  different  sorts  of 
handwriting,  she  could  be  making  hand- 
writing more  important  than  it  need  be. 
(Admittedly,  this  is  perhaps  more  a job  for 
the  sociologist  of  graphology  than  the 
interest  of  Sassoon.)  Yet,  if  the  world  does 
not  begin  and  end  with  one’s  hand,  it  is 
also  true  that  our  writing  is  important  as 
one  way  in  which  we  appear  in  public,  and 
a sloppy  hand,  with  all  that  it  implies,  can 
be  every  bit  as  offensive  as  any  dis- 
courtesy. Like  all  first  impressions,  hand- 
writing may  show  only  a glimmer  of  its 
creator’s  deep  self,  yet  it  is  an  image  that 
can  persist.  And  image  is  not  only  the  vain 
concern  of  adolescent  school  children;  an 
acquaintance  once  told  me  that  she  tried  to 
emulate  what  she  considered  to  be  an 
“upper  class”  script. 

The  book’s  intelligent  review  of  different 
methods  of  handwriting  instruction  is 
designed  to  correct  teaching  that  imposes 
models  of  good  script  upon  children 
without  respect  to  their  particular  situa- 
tions or  aptitudes.  In  this  respect,  the  book 
emphasizes  the  need  to  integrate  the 
aesthetically  pleasing  features  of  the 
standard  hand  with  the  needs,  limits,  and 
sensory  capacities  of  children  at  various 
stages.  The  author  thus  tries  to  resist 
“Victorian  dictatorial  methods”  without 
succumbing  to  the  “anything  goes" 
philosophy  of  permissive  instruction. 


Specific  practices  for  remedying  problems 
caused  by  such  factors  as  left-handedness 
and  physical  and  neurological  handicaps 
are  explained  and  nicely  illustrated  by 
examples  of  the  children’s  script.  Overall, 
Sassoon’s  review  and  criticism  of  methods 
of  teaching  is  intended  to  lay  the  grounds 
for  her  own  “stroke”  method:  “I  am 
concentrating  on  a method  involving  the 
physical  production  and  correction  of 
handwriting  through  pattern  and  repetitive 
exercises”  (p.  63). 

Handwriting  is  one  of  the  first  significant 
ways  in  which  the  child  makes  an 
appearance  in  society  as  a member  who 
conforms  to  standards  and  norms  and  a 
particular  person  with  style  and  individuali- 
ty. Sassoon’s  method  tries  to  resist  what 
the  late  sociologist  Michel  Foucault  called 
modern  society’s  drive  to  create  “docile 
bodies”  in  our  methods  of  discipline  and 
training.  She  compares  training  in  writing 
to  training  in  music  and  claims  that 
“movement  in  writing  is  preferable  to 
neatness”  and  that  “to  deprive  a child  of 
such  an  essential  skill  on  the  often-heard 
excuse  that  the  training  is  repressive  is 
muddled  thinking.”  She  goes  on,  “Perhaps 
it  is  hard  for  those  less  strong  on  the 
aesthetic  side  of  their  natures  to  see 
handwriting  training  as  important,  and 
doubly  difficult  to  see  the  picture  as  a 
whole,  with  the  less  obvious  side  of 
children’s  deprivation”  (p.  10).  Sassoon 


Coping  with  Childhood  Cancer:  Where  Do  We 
Go  From  Here?  by  David  Adams  and 
Eleanor  Deveau.  Reston,  Virginia:  Reston 
Publishing/Prentice-Hall.  1984.  $19.95,  300 

pp. 

My  essential  reaction  to  this  book  was  one 
of  appreciation:  although  it  is  expressly 
written  for  parents  of  children  suffering 
from  cancer,  it  addresses  a problem  that 
many  others  come  into  contact  with  and 
need  to  understand. 

The  subtheme  in  the  authors'  descrip- 
tions of  the  various  situations  involving 
cancer  is  that  of  the  entire  family’s  loss  of 
a sense  of  control.  Whether  the  child  dies 
or  recovers,  whatever  treatment  is 
employed,  this  loss  of  control  is  the  stress 
(and  the  fear)  that  remains:  “Cancer  comes 
without  warning,  threatens  lives,  and 
strains  every  aspect  of  family  relation- 
ships. . . . Parents  feel  as  though  they  are 
sitting  on  a time  bomb.”  Written  by  a 
social  worker  and  a nurse  in  pediatric 
oncology,  the  book  covers  a multitude  of 


convinced  me.  Although  handwriting  is  a 
skill,  something  learned  in  order  to  proceed 
to  more  essential  enterprises,  it  is  a 
persistent  part  of  everyday  life.  Not  only  is 
it  a means  for  putting  our  thoughts  into 
words,  but  in  providing  for  one  of  the 
many  ways  in  which  others  see  us,  our 
handwriting  is  material  for  the  stories  that 
can  be  told  of  us. 


situations  and  examines  all  the  stages 
experienced  by  families  facing  cancer — 
from  the  first  diagnosis  through  to  remis- 
sion and  survival  or  to  relapse  and  death. 
They  also  topicalize  a number  of  particular 
situations — single  parents,  adolescents, 
and  children  (whose  ability  to  talk  about 
death  varies  with  age) — in  relation  to  these 
stages. 

Drawing  on  their  wide  experience  with 
cancer  patients,  the  authors  try  to  portray 
every  situation,  every  potential  case.  But. 
in  fact,  they  strive  to  cover  so  much 
ground  that  it  almost  becomes  a detriment 
to  the  book;  in  attempting  to  anticipate  all 
the  variances  in  parental  situations, 
reactions,  and  methods  of  coping,  they 
weaken  the  impact  of  the  descriptions.  1 
had  the  strong  impression  that  following 
only  a few  exemplary  cases  through 
diagnosis  and  treatment  would  have  pro- 
vided a more  distinct  image  of  what 
families  facing  cancer  undergo.  I also 
desired  to  hear  more  actual  talk  on  the  part 
of  parents  and  children  as  opposed  to  the 
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authors’  descriptions  of  what  parents  and 
children  typically  express. 

I must  also  express  concern  over  one 
small  part  of  the  book.  As  persons 
involved  with  the  handling  of  cancer  from  a 
clinical  point  of  view,  the  authors  advise 
parents  how  to  be  “good”  (non-disruptive) 
in  the  context  of  the  hospital  order.  While 
it  may  be  necessary  to  warn  parents  about 
desperately  searching  for  non-existent 
solutions,  some  suggestions  of  this  kind 
made  me  nervous:  “On  the  negative  side, 
parents  will  occasionally  try  to  use  their 
influence  to  control  their  children’s  treat- 
ment programs,  and  they  enter  into 
unnecessary  conflict  with  hospital  staff.  . . . 
Persons  who  behave  this  way  are  some- 
times intelligent,  well-educated  profes- 
sionals who  feel  that  they  can  match 
physicians  intellectually.”  The  subtext 
here  could  be  that  critical,  questioning 
parents  are  considered  obstreperous  and 
undesirable  from  the  clinical  standpoint. 
And  in  the  section  entitled  “Agreeing  with 
Hospital  Staff,”  parents  are  advised  to 


consult  only  the  treating  hospital  to  assess 
whether  or  not  their  child  is  getting  the 
most  up-to-date  and  comfortable  treat- 
ment. (Those  familiar  with  Simone  de 
Beauvoir’s  account  of  her  mother’s  cancer, 
A Very  Easy  Death,  will  understand  my 
trepidation  about  this  recommendation.) 

In  spite  of  these  reservations,  Coping 
with  Childhood  Cancer  is  a sincere  and 
thorough  book  that  should  be  recom- 
mended to  all  who  must  deal  with  this 
disease,  not  necessarily  just  those  involved 
with  children.  A section  on  chemotherapy 
describes  the  various  drugs  used,  their  side 
effects,  and  what  can  be  done  to  assauge 
these.  Here  the  poignancy  of  caring  for  a 
loved  one  with  cancer,  particularly  a child, 
is  vividly  glimpsed.  A glossary  and 
bibliography,  which  includes  textual  re- 
sources for  parents,  teachers,  and  children 
of  various  ages,  are  also  excellent  additions. 

All  in  all,  this  book  will  help  all  those 
who  must  face  the  problem  of  cancer  in 
children  to  regain  a reasonable  sense  of 
control.  □ 


David  W.  Adams 
Eleanor  J.  Deveau 
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Teaching  Aids  from  the  Community 


The  TORONTO  HUMANE  SOCIETY 


Founded  in  1887  by  newspaper  reporter 
John  J.  Kelso,  the  Toronto  Humane 
Society  has  long  provided  a haven  for  the 
homeless  animals  wandering  downtown 
streets  — over  20,000  were  sheltered  in 
1983.  But  realizing  that  many  of  those 
animals  will  not  be  retreived  by  their 
owners  or  readopted,  and  thus  must  be 
destroyed  (13,000  of  that  20,000),  Humane 
Society  staff  now  place  increasing  em- 
phasis on  the  educational  component  of 
their  services.  The  staff  are  aware  that 
many  of  us  do  not  understand  animals  or 
their  needs;  we  underestimate  the  amount 
of  care  needed  to  keep  a pet;  we  buy  pets 
that  are  utterly  inappropriate;  and  we  even 
(some  of  us)  tease  or  abuse  animals. 

To  help  children  better  grasp  the 
needs — and  the  rights — of  animals,  the 
Humane  Society  offers  a program  for 
schools  in  the  Toronto  area.  Two  teachers 
conduct  class  visits,  offering  discussion. 


stories,  and  films  on  the  many  aspects  of 
people/animal  relations.  Classes  can  also 
tour  the  animal  shelter. 

The  school  presentations  proved  so 
successful  that  the  society  could  not  keep 
up  with  the  demand  for  them.  Also,  staff 
were  unable  to  reach  students  outside 
Toronto.  So,  as  a further  educational  tool, 
the  Humane  Society  developed  the  re- 
source guide  “Urban  Critters”  for  use  with 
children  in  the  primary  and  junior  grades. 
The  kit  includes  a teacher’s  guide,  giving 
background  information,  lesson  plans,  and 
follow-up  activities;  a student  workbook; 
the  Urban  Critters  Board  Game;  and  two 
posters,  one  an  alphabetized  poster  about 
animals  and  the  work  of  the  Humane 
Society. 

The  kit  contains  six  units  of  study, 
covering  such  topics  as  pet  care  and  the 
selection  of  a pet;  animal  communication; 
the  relationships  between  animals,  hu- 


mans, and  the  environment;  the  food 
chain;  and  laws  for  the  protection  of 
animals.  The  kit  is  consistent  with  the 
Ministry’s  curriculum  guidelines  for 
environmental  studies. 

Many  of  the  ideas  from  Urban  Critters, 
the  kit,  were  adapted  for  use  in  Urban 
Critters,  the  Play.  The  Humane  Society 
collaborated  with  Trinity  theatre  to  de- 
velop a number  of  skits,  stories,  and  songs 
to  help  children  learn  about  the  care  of 
animals.  The  play  entertained  over  30,000 
students  and  teachers  before  completing  its 
successful  run  in  June  1984. 

Urban  Critters  (the  kit)  is  available  for 
$15.00  from  the  Toronto  Humane  Society, 
11  River  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5A 
4C2.  (416)  362-2273.  □ 
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Reports  on  OISE  Research  and  Resources 
by  Heather  Berkeley  and  Kathy  Corrigan 


The  Implementation  of  Bill  82 


A.  Keeton-Wilson,  P.  Lindsay,  K.  A. 
Leithwood,  H.  Silverman,  M.  Sitko,  and 
C.  Crealock 

OISE  and  The  University  of  Western 
Ontario 

In  1980,  the  Ontario  Government,  par- 
ticipating in  a widespread  move  in  North 
America  to  extend  equal  educational 
opportunity  to  children  with  special  needs, 
amended  the  Education  Act.  Typically 
referred  to  as  Bill  82,  the  amendment 
demanded  changes  in  planning  and  service 
delivery  that  would  require  major  depar- 
tures from  current  practice  for  some  school 
boards  and  relatively  modest  changes  in 
direction  for  others. 

As  is  the  case  with  most  major  policies, 
considerable  ambiguity  about  the  impli- 
cations of  Bill  82  existed  in  the  initial 
stages  of  implementation:  boards  were 
unclear  about  costs,  and  teachers  were 
uncertain  about  the  feasibility  of  integrat- 
ing students  with  special  needs  into  their 
classrooms.  However,  Ontario’s  Ministry 
of  Education  approached  the  imple- 
mentation of  Bill  82  in  a much  more 
systematic  way  than  has  been  typical  of 
government  agencies  in  the  past.  Selected 
boards  pilot-tested  some  of  the  regulations 
associated  with  the  Bill,  regional  teams 
provided  technical  assistance  to  local 
boards,  and  a five-year  period  was 
established  to  implement  gradually  the 
Bill’s  requirements.  Additionally,  in  the 
decade  prior  to  Bill  82’s  appearance, 
Ontario  school  systems  had  become 
reasonably  skilled  in  implementation,  many 
having  first-hand  experience  in  transform- 
ing general  policy  to  classroom  practice. 
For  these  reasons,  the  implementation 
processes  for  Bill  82  seemed  to  have  a 
greater  than  usual  chance  of  success,  and 
from  a research  point  of  view,  they  offered 
a unique  opportunity  for  study.  Thus,  in 
1982,  a Ministry  transfer  grant  was 
awarded  to  the  OISE/Western  team  to 
undertake  a three-year  investigation  of  the 
processes  associated  with  the  imple- 
mentation of  Ontario’s  Bill  82. 

Because  how  people  interpret  policy  in 
specific  contexts  is  as  crucial  to  imple- 
mentation as  the  policy  itself,  the  research- 
ers have  been  conducting  interviews  across 
the  province  with  classroom  teachers, 
principals,  superintendents,  special  educa- 
tion staff,  and  parents.  Focussing  on  five 
different  school  systems  in  southern, 
eastern,  and  central  Ontario,  their  objec- 
tive is  to  provide  a comparative  profile  of 
board  action  in  the  province,  portraying 
how  the  main  actors  involved  in  the 
implementation  perceive  and  enact  their 
roles.  At  present,  two  sets  of  data  from 
each  of  the  five  boards  have  been 
collected,  and  comprehensive  case  studies 


are  under  way.  By  way  of  example,  some 
of  the  results  obtained  in  one  site  in  the 
first  year  of  the  project  are  briefly 
described  below. 

According  to  the  preliminary  research 
findings,  this  large  mixed  school  system  in 
southern  Ontario  appears  to  have  accepted 
the  integration  of  all  children  into  the 
regular  classroom  as  a long-term  goal. 
Formerly  committed  to  the  idea  that 
“special  education”  equals  “segregated 
classes,”  board  staff  from  area  super- 
intendents to  classroom  teachers  are 
approaching  Bill  82  as  an  equal-opportunity 
measure  that  only  in  some  cases  will  mean 
withdrawal  from  the  regular  classroom. 
Thus,  for  this  board  at  least,  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  think  of  Bill  82  as  a “resource 
withdrawal  orientation.”  Further,  as  one 
indication  of  the  Board’s  concern  about 
meeting  implementation  requirements,  the 
identification  of  children  with  special  needs 
is  built  into  job  descriptions,  ranging, 
again,  from  area  superintendents  to  class- 
room teachers. 

The  preliminary  results  obtained  from 
the  interviews  indicate  that  staff  through- 
out the  system  believe  that  they  are 
implementing  the  Bill,  at  least  to  some 
degree.  A word  of  caution  is  advised  here, 
though.  Interview  data  amount  to  self- 
reports.  The  researchers  emphasize  that  it 
is  the  special  education  personnel — the 
technical  backbone  of  implementation — 
who  are  the  most  reserved  in  their 
judgment  about  actual  levels  of  implemen- 
tation. This  group  points  to  inadequate 
resources  in  terms  of  qualified  staff, 
money,  and  curriculum  materials  as  an 
ongoing  problem.  Further,  they  point  out 
that  unreasonable  demands  are  being 
placed  on  teachers  to  accommodate  chil- 
dren with  special  needs  in  their  classrooms 


Resource  Unit 

J.  Cummins,  J.  Skane,  and  V.  Won 
Modern  Language  Centre,  OISE 

With  the  benefit  of  a $250,000  grant  from 
the  Multiculturalism  Directorate  of  the 
Department  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 

OISE  now  plays  host  to  the  National 
Heritage  Language  Resource  Unit.  The 
Unit,  which  is  open  to  the  public,  is  housed 
in  the  Modern  Language  Centre  on  OISE's 
tenth  floor.  A resource  library  contains 
materials  for  use  in  heritage  language 
programs  and  also  a section  on  research. 
Work  is  underway  to  establish  a data  base 
of  short  descriptions  of  heritage  language 
materials  either  in  use  or  suitable  for  the 


and  on  principals  to  be  knowledgeable 
about  such  children  and  the  programs  they 
need. 

As  for  teachers  and  principals,  they 
appear  to  be  more  optimistic,  their 
perception  of  responsibilities  closely  ap- 
proximating those  outlined  by  the  Bill. 
Teachers,  particularly  at  the  elementary 
level,  consider  their  primary  responsibility 
to  be  that  of  meeting  the  needs  of 
individual  students.  Principals  consider 
their  role  to  consist  of  ensuring  that  the 
identification  of  children  with  special  needs 
is  being  adequately  carried  out  in  the 
school  and  that  appropriate  programs  are 
being  established  for  these  children.  Thus, 
a kind  of  symbiosis:  teachers  playing  the 
primary  role  of  providing  individualized 
instruction  (assisted  by  special  education 
personnel)  and  principals  formally  ensuring 
that  this  kind  of  instruction  can  take  place. 

However,  implementation  comes  down 
to  practice,  and  the  researchers  note,  in 
agreement  with  special  education  person- 
nel, that  the  commitment  to  imple- 
mentation may  be  thwarted  by  the  uneven 
distribution  of  resources.  They  stress  that 
this  is  a problem  particularly  at  the  level  of 
the  principal’s  office.  Former  duties  have 
not  been  eliminated,  and  extra  admin- 
istrative resources  have  not  been  added. 
Given  the  recent  research  indicating  the 
principal’s  central  role  in  school  change, 
such  lack  of  support  is  a serious  though  not 
insurmountable  obstacle. 

We  must,  of  course,  await  the  final 
report  on  the  five  school  systems  before 
making  a judgment,  but  on  the  basis  of  the 
first  set  of  data  from  this  particular  Ontario 
school  system,  it  appears  that  the  major 
actors  in  implementation  have  the  good 
will,  the  aspiration,  and  the  commitment  to 
make  Bill  82  a reality.  We  can  only  hope 
that  the  adequate  distribution  of  resources 
will  be  forthcoming  as  the  Ontario  school 
system  further  refines  the  processes  of 
implementation. 


Canadian  context.  In  the  past,  heritage 
language  teachers  have  had  little  alterna- 
tive but  to  use  teaching  materials  de- 
veloped in  the  home  country.  These  have 
often  been  out-of-date  or  inappropriate  for 
children  living  in  Canada.  However,  for 
many  languages,  new  material  is  being 
made  available,  much  of  it  through  the 
work  of  the  teachers  themselves.  A 
two-year  OISE  project  entitled  “Literacy 
Development  in  Heritage  Language  Pro- 
grams” will  train  teachers  to  develop  their 
students'  creative  writing  skills  and  then 
publish  a selection  of  the  students'  writing 
and  drawings  for  use  as  supplementary 
early  reading  material  in  heritage  language 
classes. 

Professor  Jim  Cummins  and  Research 


The  National  Heritage  Language 
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About  OISE 


Officers  Joyce  Skane  and  Virginia  Won 
regard  the  data  base  of  materials  as  one 
way  they  can  provide  service  to  the  many 
teachers  of  heritage  languages  across  the 
country.  As  part  of  their  involvement  with 
the  new  Resource  Unit,  these  three  also 
work  with  community  groups,  government 
departments,  and  ethnocultural  organiza- 
tions to  improve  the  in-service  training  of 
heritage  language  teachers.  They  offer 
workshops  on  such  topics  as  materials 
development  and  theories  of  language 
teaching.  Recognizing,  however,  that  in- 
frequent one-day  workshops  are  limited  in 
their  capacity  to  provide  good  training,  Dr. 
Cummins  hopes  to  develop  more  extensive 


credit  courses  specifically  for  heritage 
language  teachers.  Such  courses  would  be 
geared  to  the  sorts  of  practical  concerns 
many  heritage  language  teachers  face:  a 
room  full  of  students,  aged  six  to  fourteen, 
some  of  whom  are  entirely  fluent  in  the 
heritage  language  while  others  can  speak 
no  more  of  it  than  “hello.” 

Besides  its  teacher  development  and 
dissemination  activities,  the  Resource  Unit 
aims  to  both  engage  in  and  encourage 
research  on  heritage  language  teaching  and 
bilingualism/trilingualism  among  children 
from  heritage  language  backgrounds. 

Those  involved  in  the  Unit  feel  that  the 
relative  lack  of  Canadian  research  informa- 


tion has  contributed  to  the  misunderstand- 
ing of  heritage  language  education  that 
exists  among  many  educators  and  members 
of  the  public.  Research  findings  will  be 
made  available  both  through  academic 
articles  and  more  practical  booklets  de- 
signed for  heritage  language  educators. 
Slide /tape  programs  outlining  some  of  the 
research  findings  will  also  be  prepared. 

Dr.  Cummins  anticipates  that  the  library 
of  heritage  language  materials  should  be 
fully  operational  and  open  to  the  public  by 
early  1985.  Week-end  access  will  be 
provided.  For  more  information  on  the 
Unit’s  activities,  contact  Dr.  Jim  Cum- 
mins, OISE  (923-6641,  ext.  695). 
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Reading  in  English  for  Native  Children 


B.  Burnaby,  P.  Allen,  J.  McInnes,M. Upper, 
and  L.  Guibert 

Barbara  Burnaby  and  her  colleagues  in 
OISE’s  Modern  Language  Centre  have 
undertaken  several  major  material  de- 
velopment projects  to  meet  specific  needs  of 
two  groups  in  the  general  ESL  population: 
Native  children  and  adult  immigrants.  These 
projects  are  funded  by  Ministry  transfer 
grants.  In  addition,  several  subprojects 
related  to  Reading  in  English  for  Native 
Children  are  funded  by  the  Department  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  Northern  Development 
and  the  Learning  Materials  Development 
Plan  of  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Education. 

Responding  to  the  concern  expressed  by 
educators  and  Native  people  in  northern 


Ontario  about  the  difficulty  experienced  by 
Native  children  in  learning  to  read  English, 
the  OISE  team  set  out  several  years  ago  to 
create  a set  of  ESL  and  language  arts 
materials  ideally  suited  to  the  Native 
child’s  learning  style.  The  materials,  which 
include  teacher  guides,  illustrated  chil- 
dren’s stories,  puppets,  and  audio  tapes  for 
kindergarten  through  to  grade  3,  are  based 
on  the  assumption  that  Native  children  in 
isolated  communities  differ  in  several 
important  respects  from  urban  immigrant 
children  for  whom  the  majority  of  ESL 
texts  have  been  written. 

First,  English  is  a foreign  language  for 
Native  children  rather  than  a second 
language.  It  is  not  the  language  of  their 
daily  lives  but  the  language  of  school.  But 
unlike  foreign  language  students.  Native 
children  need  intensive  training  because 
English  is  not  a subject  for  them;  it  is  the 
medium  of  instruction.  Second,  unlike 
many  immigrant  children  who  share  the 
common  experience  of  Canadian  urban 
life,  Native  children  live  in  a unique 
cultural  and  physical  environment.  If 
English  is  to  come  alive  for  them,  the 
content  of  their  curriculum  must  reflect 
their  lives.  Thus,  the  OISE  researchers 
have  employed  Native  people  to  write  and 
to  illustrate  the  story  material  and  have 
recorded  Native  voices  on  the  audio  tapes. 
Third,  for  Native  children,  the  only 
pressure  for  literacy  comes  from  the 
school;  they  cannot  really  transfer  literacy 
skills  from  their  ancestral  languages  to 
English  as  a second  language . The  literacy 
functions  to  be  emphasized  in  school  use 
must  therefore  be  carefully  and  systemati- 
cally introduced  with  realistic  and  compel- 
ling examples  of  literate  communication. 
On  the  basis  of  these  three  principles,  the 
OISE  team  has  completed  the  entire 
kindergarten  and  grade  1 programs  and  is 
now  developing  material  for  grades  2 and  3. 


ESL  Literacy 
Materials 

B.  Burnaby,  J.  Bell,  J.  Love,  M.  E.Belfiore 
Modern  Language  Centre,  OISE 

While  the  Native  Reading  projects  have 
been  creating  explicit  materials  for  north- 
ern teachers,  many  of  whom  lack  training 
in  ESL  teaching  methods,  the  ESL 
Professional  Development  Modules  pro- 
ject, the  ESL  Literacy  project,  and  the 
English-in-the-Workplace  Materials  project 
have  been  developing  materials  to  give 
more  general  guidance  to  teachers  in  a 
variety  of  ESL  teaching  situations,  parti- 
cularly, but  not  entirely,  those  teaching 
adult  immigrant  learners.  These  materials 
are  based  on  the  communicative  approach 
to  second  language  teaching  which  em- 
phasizes the  students’  ability  to  get  a 
message  across  in  an  appropriate  way 
rather  than  grammatical  mastery  per  se. 
How  a student  learns  the  basic  skills  of 
literacy  is  a matter  of  his  or  her 
communicative  needs,  and  there  is  no 
“ideal”  sequence  of  instruction  or  set  of 
materials  for  all  groups.  Commitment  to 
the  communicative  approach  implies,  of 


course,  responsibility  on  the  part  ot 
teachers  to  design  courses  and  select 
materials.  For  teachers  of  students  with 
relatively  unusual  needs,  this  often  means 
doing  a great  deal  of  original  work  and 
adaptation. 

The  ESL  Literacy  project  has  produced 
a handbook  for  teachers  of  adults  who  do 
not  speak  English  as  their  mother  tongue 
and  who  have  a wide  range  of  literacy 
problems.  Indeed,  such  students  range 
from  having  no  literacy  skills  at  all  to 
having  a functional  command  of  the 
language  with  major  fossilized  errors.  Their 
backgrounds  are  similarly  diverse,  some 
coming  from  non-literate  cultures  with  little 
formal  education  and  others  experiencing  a 
“literacy  crisis”  in  written  English  alone. 
The  teachers  of  this  particular  ESL 
population  also  have  diverse  skills:  some 
are  experienced  ESL  teachers  with  no 
training  in  adult  literacy  and  others  are 
experienced  adult  educators  with  no  ESL 
training.  The  materials  are  therefore 
written  not  only  to  provide  flexibility  for 
student  needs  but  also  to  present  theoreti- 
cal and  methodological  information  in  as 
practical  and  as  accessible  a format  as 
possible.  This  orientation  yielded  A Hand- 
book for  ESL  Literacy  which  has  been 
produced  by  OISE  Press  and  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.  The  current  set  of  materials 


FUTURE  TENSE-PRESENT  RELAXED. 

under  development,  English  in  the  Work- 
place, provides  the  rationale  and  offers 
guidelines  for  developing  ESL  programs  in 
work  settings.  It  also  offers  specific  ideas 
for  classroom  practice. 

The  English  as  a Second  Language 
Professional  Development  Modules,  published 
by  OISE  press,  were  designed  with  a 
broader  focus.  They  provide  guidance  for 
teachers  of  ESL  learners  of  all  ages  in  any 
learning  context.  The  seven  modules  focus 
on  understanding  how  language  works,  the 
socio-cultural  component  of  ESL,  listen- 
ing, speaking,  reading  and  writing  skills, 
and  English  pronunciation.  □ 
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Profile  of  a School 

Ancaster  High  and  Vocational  School,  Ancaster 


Situated  on  the  western  limits  of  the  town  of 
Ancaster,  which  sits  atop  the  Niagara  Escarpment  a 
few  miles  outside  of  Hamilton,  Ancaster  High  and 
Vocational  School  enjoys  a large  and  well- 
maintained  campus  with  many  facilities  — an  out- 
door track,  three  football  fields,  and  six  soccer 
fields.  Inside  are  an  Olympic-size  swimming  pool, 
an  850-seat  theatre  auditorium,  two  fully  equipped 
computer  rooms,  plus  the  more  usual  collection  of 
classrooms,  shops,  and  a library.  And,  of  course, 
students  (1300  of  them)  and  staff  (78). 

The  school  is  fully  composite,  providing  an  im- 
pressive range  of  programs  in  communications, 
social  and  environmental  studies,  pure  and  applied 
sciences,  and  the  arts.  All  students  work  on  a 
semestered  system  and  are  able  to  earn  credits 
toward  a Certificate  of  Training  or  a Secondary 
School  Graduation  Diplomas.  A Secondary  School 
Honour  Graduation  Diploma  is  also  offered.  Some 
students  earn  credits  toward  graduation  for  learning 
accomplished  through  the  school’s  co-operative 
education  program.  These  students  are  placed  part- 
time  in  business,  social,  and  industrial  settings  in 
the  surrounding  community,  ensuring  that  their  out- 
of-school  work  is  closely  related  to  in-school 
studies. 

The  school  has  just  initiated  an  alternative  class 
to  assist  students  who  have  behavioral  difficulties 
along  with  academic  problems.  Students  with  learn- 
ing difficulties  are  able  to  work  closely  with 
resource  teachers. 

Ancaster  High  celebrated  its  25th  anniversary  in 
May  1984.  The  school’s  four  previous  principals 
were  all  on  hand  to  speak  at  the  opening 
ceremonies  and  to  release  the  helium-filled  balloons 
in  purple  and  gold,  the  school’s  colors.  Over  2,000 
former  students  attended  the  celebrations,  which  in- 
cluded a golf  tournament,  a dance,  and  a pancake 
breakfast. 

The  anniversary  celebrations  also  featured  two 
performances  of  the  school’s  musical  production 
“Joseph  and  the  Amazing  Technicolor  Dream- 
coat.’’  Over  200  students  and  20  staff  participated 
in  this  production,  which  had  played  some  months 
earlier  to  rave  reviews  in  the  local  papers. 

Theatre  has  long  been  an  Ancaster  tradition  but 
so  have  sports.  Last  year,  the  school  won  12  area 
championships.  Following  their  training  with 
veteran  football  coach  Bob  Bell,  Ancaster  sports- 
men have  gone  on  to  play  for  three  professional 
football  teams.  The  Ancaster  Royals  have  not 


always  been  so  successful,  however;  in  their  first 
season,  they  scored  only  one  touchdown. 

A big  bustling  school  with  a great  variety  of  pro- 
grams and  activities,  Ancaster  High  and  Vocational 
School  is  fortunate  to  combine  the  three  ingredients 


which  its  principal,  Lloyd  Kirkpatrick,  regards  as 
essential  for  a good  school:  an  active  and  en- 
thusiastic student  body;  a concerned  and  dedicated 
staff,  and  a community  that  offers  support  to  the 
school  and  is  enthusiastic  about  its  activities. 
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